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The angora and the alley cat have one taste 
in common: milk enriched with cream. 
And this is also true: the oldest cars and 


the newest cars run better on gasoline that 





has been enriched with Ethyl fluid. This 


fluid prevents uneven explosions that waste 


power, cause harmful knock and over- 





heating. It controls combustion, develop- 


ing power with a smoothly increasing 














pressure that brings out the best per- , 
formance of any car. That is why Ethyl | 
The active ingredient used in Ethyl 
makes your motor purr. Try it yourself. noua | 
~ - ° ~ . T 7 \e 
Ethyl! Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 
‘ 
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You know how agreeable it is when someone 
tries to please you by giving you something you 
really didn’t expect to get. 


We like to feel that way ourselves—and long ago 
we made up our ninds to give you the baker’s 
dozen in Oakland and Pontiac cars which will 
make you feel that you are getting a little bit more 
for your money. 


For example, we could install very satisfactory 
pistons of the usual type in your engine. But 
instead, we have worked out a new method of 
electro- “rig Oe the pistons that gives more power 
and added engine life. The plating material, a 
comparatively soft alloy, enables us to hand-fit the 
pistons very closely into the cylinders. 


And as the pistons work, the plating material 
‘flows’ and gradually fills up the microscopic varia- 
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An enlarged reproduction 
of this photograph, suitable 
for framing, willbe mailed 
upon request —Oakland 
Motor Car Co., 184 Oak- 
land Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 
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A FRIENDLY BAKER’S DOZEN... 


tions in the cylinder walls, making them smooth 
and durable. Owners who drive a lot report that 
their engines retain excellent compression even 
after as much as 50,000 miles of service. 


Or take another feature of motor design. We 
could, no doubt, build good motors for you with 
conventional crankshafts and bearings. But we 
increase engine life and engine smoothness by 
using extra-heavy counter-balanced shafts and man- 
size, bronze-backed main bearings, anchored on 
tremendously strong supports cast right into the 
motor block. 


All through Oakland and Pontiac you'll find just 
such extra value. They might be good enough 
cars and fair enough investments even without 
this added value. But when we hear the fine things 
people are saying about our cars, we're glad we 
took the trouble to give youa friendly baker’s dozen. 
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dentists. 
themselves. 


agree on this type 


of dentifrice 


{ LEADING research institu- 


tion made an investigation 
among 50,000 practicing den- 
tists in order to get their opin- 
ion as to the most effective 
type of dentifrice. Read the 
following summary of the 
16,082 replies received: 
95% of the answers stated that 
germ acids most frequently 
cause tooth decay and gum 


irritation; 


95% «agreed that the most serious 
trouble occurs at the place 
where teeth and gums meet; 


stated that the best product 
to prevent these acids from 
causing decay and irritating 
the gums is Milk of Magnesia. 


Squibb Dental Cream is made 
with more than 50% Squibb 
Milk of Magnesia. Isn't this 
real assurance that its for- 
mula is correct—that it will 
protect your teeth and gums? 

There are dozens of differ- 
ent tooth-pastes—with count- 
less conflicting theories. But 
it is significant that more than 
16,000 dentists agree on one 
type of dentifrice. 

Try Squibb’s. Notice how 
beautifully it cleans. How it 
refreshes the mouth! Squibb’s 
contains no grit, no astrin- 
gent—nothing which might 


injure. 


Copyright 1931 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB 


DENTAL CREAM 
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LETTERS 


Canadian on Ducks 
Sirs: 

Having read your article in the Aug. 10 issue 
of Time entitled “Duck Moratorium?” I consider 
your magazine the proper medium for a further 
discussion of this subject if you will so permit. 

Canadian sportsmen do not agree with your 
contributor, Dr. Thomas Gilbert Pearson,* that 
the principal reason for the shortage of ducks 
is the continued drought in the southern part oi 
the three prairie Provinces, as there are large 
bodies of water in the northern portion of these 
provinces that annually contribute to the duck 
supply, sufficient grounds for all the ducks in 
the world to breed in. Visitors to the northern 
lakes report more ducks than ever before due 
to the migration to those parts. 

It is not a lack of breeding places that is 
responsible for the duck shortage but non-enforce- 
ment of the law governing shooting on both sides 
of the boundary. As Canadian shooters only 
get from one month and a half to two months 
against from three and one-half to five in the 
States it is evident more ducks are shot to the 

| south of the line. Also that 6,500,000 licenses 
are annually issued in the U. S. and that in 
some States there is open season the year around 
leads us to question the right of Americans who 
are clamoring at Ottawa for an embargo on 
duck and geese shooting in Canada this year. 

It is our contention that the various States 
should restrict their shooting seasons, forbid the 
use of automatic shotguns, live decoys and bait- 
ing in fields. As Dr. Pearson might like some 
proof of what happens to ducks in Arkansas 
let him read the September issue of Field & 
Stream. Nash Buckingham writing about what 
he has actually seen states that 40,000 crippled 
and rotten ducks were found in a 450-acre field. 
These are the places where a little law enforce- 
ment would be useful. Can’t blame the drought 

| for such slaughter, only inhuman beings could 


do’ it 
D. R. BALL 


Yorkton, Saskatchewan. 

The U. S. duck season has been limited 
this year to one month; the bag limit (per 
day) remains 15 (see. p. 51).—Eb. 


Judges Cardozo 
| Sirs: 
| Time for Aug. 17 carries a picture of Judge 
| Cardozo of N. Y. Court of Appeals with refer- 
ence to his decision concerning testimony of 
Horse Doctor Doyle before legislative investigat- 
ing committee. But Time does not mention— 
and | wonder if it is aware that another Judge 
| Cardozo figured conspicuously if ingloriously in 
the history of Boss Tweed’s infamous career an:| 
downfall? I have often wondered if the pres- 
| ent Judge Cardozo is a descendant of the 
Tweed judge of super-‘‘fine distinctions’? Be- 
ing a casual student of history such questions 
| interest me, and any enlightenment Tiwe can 
give me on this point will be interesting to me 
and perhaps other Time readers, 
J. Tuomas 
Montauk, N. Y. 


Chief Judge Benjamin Nathan Cardozo 


*Dr. Pearson contributed nothing to Time. 
| His remarks as President of the National Asso- 
| ciation of Audubon Societies were simply reported 

as news.—Ep. 


of the Court of Appeals is the son of 
Albert Cardozo who was made a judge of 
the New York Supreme Court after Wil- 
liam M. (“Boss”) Tweed gained control of 
Tammany Hall in 1863.. With Judges 
George C. Barnard and Abijah Ingraham, 
Judge Albert Cardozo formed the judicial 
triumvirate behind the Tweed throne. Un- 
like his father, Judge Benjamin Cardozo 
has kept his office aloof from _ politics, 
earned this tribute from President Henry 
U. Sims of the American Bar Association 
on the occasion last year of his 60th birth- 
day: “Probably no one has contributed 
so much as Chief Judge Cardozo, unless 
it be Dean Roscoe Pound, toward clarify- 
ing for the legal world the function of the 
judge in shaping and developing the Law.” 
Said Nicholas Murray Butler: “Judge 
Cardozo is one of the chief ornaments oi 
present day American life and thought. 
The elevation of his mind and spirit . . . 
makes a character which stands out each 
year with increasing brilliance against the 
background of contemporary life and 
thought.” —Eb. 


Cotton Crop Figures 
Sirs: 

In reading your article entitled “Husbandry” 
on p. 11 of your issue of the 17th instant, | 
find that you give the estimate by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the 1931 cotton crop as 
15,085,000 bales and the average yield per acre 
as 85 pounds. 

May I point out to you that these figures are 


incorrect inasmuch as the Department, in their , 


estimate of August 8, placed the crop at 
15,584,000 bales and the yield per acre, 185.8 
pounds. 

Knowing the great popularity of your maga- 
zine and the large number of readers who obtain 
their information from it, I thought you would 
be interested in having your attention called to 
the error. 

GEORGE R. SIEDENBURG 
Chairman 
Committee on Information & Statistics 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York City 


Inverness Open 
Sirs: 

YOUR ISSUE AUGUST TWENTY FOURTH 
PAGE THIRTY NINE STATING INVERNESS 
CLUB CLOSED INACCURATE CLUB IS 
OPEN ENTIRE GREENS FORCE WORKING 
CLUBS FINANCIAL POSITION GOOD 
PLEASE CORRECT... 


H. W. FRASER 
President 
Inverness 
Toledo, Ohio 


(Conlinued on p. ©) 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


NAME 








ADDRESS__ 





Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Canada, $8; Foreign, $6). 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME, INC. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 
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TIME 


Talking to the man who regularly 
invests part of his salary or wages 


in Life Insura 


Metropolitan Life Insurance affords a 
means of creating estates for families, 
income in event of accident, sickness or 
death; of educating children, paying off 
mortgages, building credit in business 
and providing ease and comfort after 
retirement. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance serves the 
man who is building a real Program of 
Protection for his family or business; the 
worker who finds it more convenient to 
pay for protection in weekly or monthly 
instalments; and the employer who, in 
cooperation with his employees, protects 
hundreds of workers. under one policy. 


For detailed information consult any 
Metropolitan Field-Man or write to the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
One Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





" 


METROPOLITAN 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT>+ + *ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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OU will probably never for- 
get the satisfaction and 
pardonable pride you felt when 
your Life Insurance Representa- 


tive called and said you had 
passed your physical examina- 
tion and then handed you your 
first Life Insurance Policy. 


More than likely you had your 
policy made out for an amount 
which you then thought large 
enough to cover any future 
emergencies. Or at least it was 
a sound investment and as large 
as you could then afford. 


Have you taken out enough 
additional insurance, as your 
circumstances have improved? 
Have you figured lately the bare 
living expenses of your family? 


LIFE 


© 1031 m. b. 1. co. 


How long could your family live 
in even a reasonable degree of 
comfort on your Life Insurance 
and the amount of money you 
have been able to save? One 
year? Five years? Would you 
willingly leave them without 
enough to live on after a short 
period of time ? 


More hardships have been pre- 
vented and more comforts pro- 
vided by Life Insurance than by 
any other form of financial 
provision. 


Life insurance affords the only 
way by which a man with a 
moderate income can be sure 
that his family will have a 
substantial sum of money, no 
matter when he may die. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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*We met a lot of these fellows in our recent survey among America’s 2,000,000 Spud Smokers... fellows , 
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who for a time had lost all enjoyment in cigarettes... until they finally discovered Spud... the cigarette that keeps their 
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MITH used to look forward to the weekly 

poker game; it was one of the few pleasures 
ofashy man. He felt at home with the gang. He 
liked to hear Andrews kid the fellows. He liked to 
watch Jim Waage’s face when he was holding 
them. And after the game there was usually close 
harmony; Smith singing the bass. It was fun. 
Smith counted on it. Then suddenly the gang 
began meeting without him. At first he was mad, 
then hurt. Pretty rotten treatment, he thought, 
from fellows he considered his friends. He sat 
home, lonely and sulky. And to make it worse, his 
girl had picked a quarrel with him and told him 
she didn’t want to see him any more. He couldn’t 
understand it. He didn’t realize that he had halitosis 
(unpleasant breath), the unforgivable social fault. 


LISTERINE immediately overcomes odors that 


other mouth washes fail to mask in 4 days 


It is curious how some men, extremely fas- 
tidious about other things, blithely assume 
their breath to be b d reproach. What a 
mistake! Almost anyone is likely to have 
halitosis (unpleasant breath) at one time or 
another. Because every day, even in normal 
mouths, conditions capable of causing it may 
arise or are already present. 

Ninety-five percent of halitosis is caused by 
fermentation of tiny food particles, which the 
tooth brush has failed to remove from the mouth. 
Also by minor infections of the oral cavity. 

The one way to be sure that your breath is 
sweet, wholesome, and therefore inoffensive 
is to rinse the mouth with full strength Lis- 
terine. Every morning. Every night. And 


before meeting others. 

Listerine immediately halts fermentation. 
(Milk to which Listerine has been added keeps 
fresh 12 days.) Listerine checks infection— 
kills germs in the fastest time science has been 
able to measure accurately. Listerine, having 
thus struck at the cause of odors, overcomes 
the odors themselves. 

After one of the most exhaustive series of 
tests to determine the deodorizing power of 
Listerine and certain other antiseptic mouth 
washes, a noted analytical chemist said: 

“Listerine’s deodorizing power is simply 


amazing. In sriment after experiment, it 


has shown ability to promptly overcome odors 
that ordinary mouth washes fail to mask in 
4 days, and in some cases 9 days. Clearly, 
Listerine’s power in this direction is more 
immediate and lasting than that of other 
antiseptic mouth washes.” 

Keep Listerine on your dressing table, or in 
the bathroom cabinet. Always carry it with 
you when you travel. It is your precaution 
against infection. Remember that the medical 
profession looks upon it as the ideal antiseptic 
because it is non-poisonous, soothing, healing 
to tissue, and really delightful to taste. Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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OLD STYLE 
(above). See how 
the eyes are con- 
cealed by these 
“bows,” hinged 
at the middle of 
the frame in the 
old-fashioned 
way. 


Ask the man whe fits your glasses to show you 
the new FUL-VUE frame. 


TIME 


LET YOUR EYES SHOW 


with New Modern 
FUL-VUE Glasses 


NEW STYLE. See bow Ful-Vue's temple, hinged high 
on the frame, reveals the eyes and improves appearance. 


FUL-VUE glasses have the smart, good-looking 
high temples that reveal your eyes 


HESE pictures tell you why so 
many people who wear glasses are 
changing to the new Ful-Vue. 

How much better, smarter, the girl 
looks with Ful-Vue! You can see her 
eyes. No longer are they partly hidden by 
the temples or “‘bows.” Ful-Vue temples 
are attached near the ¢op of the frame in- 
stead of the middle; they flowin a straight 
streamline to the ears instead of sloping 
at an old-fashioned angle. Old-style 
frames obstruct sideway vision; Ful-Vue 
removes the obstruction. 

Also, the shape of the lenses and the 
beautiful Gothic bridge follows the nat- 
ural shape of eyes and brows—another 
victory for cornfort, appearance and clear 
seeing. And patented Ful-Vue glasses 


AMERICAN OPTICAL 


do not slip; will not creep down the nose. 


The man who fits your glasses has the 
new Ful-Vue models now—for men and 
women—in pink or white gold, or Zylon- 
ite, which resembles shell. 


Send for new, illustrated free booklet 


Mail the coupon today. Receive, without obli- 
gation, “What's New in Glasses?” It gives you 
the full story of Ful-Vue’s modern advantages 
in vision, looks and comfort. It also tells you 
about Tillyer Lenses, the “wide angle”’ lenses, 
accurate to the very edge. Mail the coupon now. 


FUL-VUE 


FRAMES FOR YOUR GLASSES 


COMPANY 


Have Your Eyes Examined Every Year 


American Optica, Company, Dept. T-4, Southbridge, Massachusetts. 


Without obligation, please send free booklet on Ful-Vue to 
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State 








City 


The name of the man who fits my glasses is 
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Akron Pigeons 
Sirs: 

It was with considerable interest and amuse- 
| ment that I read in a recent issue of Tiwi 
| that Mrs. Hoover was to release 48 half-starved 

pigeons that had been denied shore-leave for 30 
| days at the christening of the Akron. (Time, 
Aug. 10.) 

However, to date I have not been able to 
determine from the various accounts of this 
event that I have read just what the conduct 
of these pigeons was. Did they fly merrily on 
their way or did they pick the first convenient 
perch to spend the balance of the day? Also, 
how many of them found their ways home? , . 

C. B. GresHam 

Huntsville, Texas 

Of the 48 hungry pigeons, 46 flew 
merrily, reached their home (four miles 
away) within ten minutes after Mrs. 
Hoover released them. The other two. 
apparently confused in the cavernous 
dirigible dock, got home next morning. — 
Ep. 

pees) SFese 
Bull’s Bathtubs 


Sirs: 

I strongly suspect Secretary Stimson of 
borrowing his “bathtub” analogy* from Secre- 
tary Mellon’s experience with the bathtubs oi 
the old Bull Hotel in Cambridge, England. | 
recently stayed there and largely failed to solve 
the intricacies of the 18-inch brass and rubber 
stoppers with the thumb screw attachment in 
the same three tubs which Mr. Mellon used, 
and of which the Bull Hotel is justly proud 
(Time, Aug. 3). There scems to be no way to 
manipulate to prevent a slow but steady drain. 
But the Bull Hotel is one of the best and most 
comfortable hotels in Cambridge and close to 
the Senate House where Mellon & Son took 
degrees together (Benjamin Franklin and his son 
had degrees conferred upon them together there). 

When bathing facilities were first suggested 
for one of the colleges of Cambridge University 
the Head Master demurred on the grounds that 
the students were there only 34 weeks of the 
year, 

The expression, “Hobson's Choice” originated 
in the stables back of the Bull Hotel (now the 
hotel garage). Hostler Hobson insisted upon 
exact rotation of his horses and always told 
students to “take your choice, as long as you 
take the one nearest the door.” 

CLARENCE P. OAKES 

New College 

Oxford, England 

—_o— 


Culver to Staunton 
Sirs: 
We have been very much interested in the 
| editorial, “Staunton versus Culver’? (Time, Aug. 
10). ? 

The statement of the comparison of num- 
bers to which you refer will be found in the 
Historical Section in the catalog, copy of which 
[ am forwarding, on p. 18. This statement 
reads as follows: “Colonel Fleet continued as 
Superintendent of the institution for fourteen 
years, the school under his direction growing 
steadily in size, and perfecting its methods and 
equipment. /u the course of twelve years, trom 
a corps of thirty cadets, quartered in a frame 
building, and scarcely known within its own 
State, the Academy grew to an enrollment, in- 
cluding its winter and summer sessions, of 677 
cadets, over double the number receiving mili 
tary instruction in any other private school in 
the United States.” 

This statement, as you will readily see, re- 
ferred to the comparative enrollments of Cul- 
ver and other military schools in 1909 and 
not to the present time. 

We deeply regret that a misunderstanding 
should have arisen in the matter, especially on 

*Last month in London, discussing Germany’s 
credit crisis, Secretary Stimson said: “The 
situation we are faced with is something like a 
bathtub, The stopper has been out and the 
water has been running out rapidly. It is 
necessary first to put the plug back in the hole. 
Then it is necessary to examine what water 1's 
left and to see if it is sufficient for the purposes 
at hand. If it is, well and good; if it is not it 
may be necessary to put more water in it. ..- 
(Time, Aug. 3).—Eb. 

(Continued on p. 10) 
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Internationals are a boon 
to the pipe-liner; Roy Parkhill 
owns 72, and Oklahoma 
Contracting owns 98 


The Pioneer Spirit is far from dead, 
and the tough jobs are not all fin- 
ished. Tom Jones and Roy Parkhill 
will tell you that. 

These men, respective heads of the 
Oklahoma Contracting Co. and the 
Parkhill Truck Co., will tell you that 
it’s a man’s job to lay the pipe lines 
that carry some of the country’s great 
natural resources. They will tell 
you that a Pipe-Liner must dyna- 
mite the hills...cross under and 
over great rivers... plow through 
forests and swamps. No easy roads 
for him; in fact, no roads at all. 

These men will also tell 
you that a Pipe-Liner on the 
job likes two things best in 





the world; hot dry weather, and In- 
ternational Trucks. 

For Internationals play a heavy 
role in this great work. They take 
on loads of 24-inch steel pipe in 40 to 
80-foot sections weighing up to 7,200 
pounds...and string it along the 
roughest right-of-way. They haul the 
materials, too... the couplings and 
the skids and the hot paint. They 
transport the fence-busters and the 
muckers and the other crews and 
gangs of workmen. They do all this 
in the fair weather a Pipe-Liner loves 
...or in the rainy weather he hates. 

The Oklahoma Contracting Co, 
owns 98 International Trucks. The 
Parkhill Truck Co. owns 72. Pipe- 
Liners, Drillers and Trucking Con- 
tractors from coast to coast prefer 
them. And wherever these Interna- 
tionals go, Service is 
always in the field 
before them! Inter- 


606 S. Michigan Ave. (,conronaten) 


Hat= 
[Colt te] aM fo) os 


are not all done yet! 


national Harvester maintains 183 
Company-owned Branches in the 
United States and Canada, and there 
are dealers everywhere. 

You need Internationals ... and 
International Service. Both will 
serve you faithfully and economi- 
cally. Sizes range from *4-ton to 
5-ton, and any branch or dealer will 
demonstrate any model for you... 
on your own job. : 


Ask the nearest branch or dealer 
about the new 
1'4-ton 4-speed International 


$675 


and the new 14-ton 

Six-Speed Special 
“a A> end 
$725 


Prices: chassis, f. o. b. factory. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA —— 
Chicago, Ill. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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another B. F. Goodrich Product 


IFTEEN to twenty miles per hour 

faster...quicker deliveries...a 
widened hauling radius. YES. But 
that’s only one angle. Any way you 
want to look at it Goodrich Silvertown 
Truck Balloons greatly increase the 
efficiency of a trucking operation. 

Run down your list of operating costs. 
Depreciation — tires — gasoline — oil — 
maintenance...Total them for the year. 
A pretty healthy sum. Would you like 
to cut that figure—as much as 259? 
You can...With Goodrich TruckBalloons! 


Because this is a fact—because hun- 
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any way you look at it Goodrich Balloons ¢reatly 
increase trucking efficiency... 


dreds of truck operators everywhere 
have made even more remarkable sav- 
ings by changing over to Goodrich 
Silvertown Truck Balloons—we say: 
Get in touch with your nearest Good- 
rich Distributor, now. Phone him. 
Look under ‘Tires’ in the Classified 
Telephone Directory. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 
1870, Akron, O. Pacific Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Los Angeles, Calif. In Can- 
ada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. The International 
B. F. Goodrich Corporation (Export). 


Balloons 


32,000 Rubber Articles - 
Drug Sundries - Soles - 


+ Rubber Footwear 
Molded Goods 


Goodrich Silvertowns - 


Heels - Hose - Belting - 


Zippers 
Packing - 


Septembe 
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no longer need you envy people 
who can drink coffee at night ! 


WHEN THE steaming, fragrant evening coffee 
is served, don’t envy people who eagerly 
hold out their hand. Don’t begrudge them 
the enjoyment of a second cup. Take a cup 
yourself. Revel in coffee’s spicy aroma! 
Savor its rich, full-bodied flavor! Give your- 


selfuptoits relaxing warmth and satisfaction! 


For no matter how sleeplessly the caffein 
in coffee has made you toss, you can now 
enjoy the solace of coffee—without fear, 
without regret. How? By drinking Sanka 


Coffee. For it’s genuine, delicious coffee 
from which 97% of the caffein has been 
removed. You can enjoy Sanka Coffee—at 


any hour—to your heart’s content—with- 
out losing a wink of sleep! 


drink it » » » » and sleep! » » » » » 
Drink one cup of Sanka Coffee and you’ll 
find all of coffee’s full, rich flavor—all its 
tempting aroma—even that immediate 
sense of satisfaction a cup of coffee yields. 


For that comes, not from caffein, but fromthe 
cheery warmth and flavor of the drink itself. 


Sanka Coffee is delicious. And it should 
be! It is all coffee—nothing but coffee. You 
make it just as you’ve always made coffee. 
In Sanka Coffee, the choicest of Central 
and South American coffees are blended to 
perfection. Coffee experts recognize that no 


other blend is finer. 


satisfaction » » » or your money back! » » » 
Sanka Coffee has been accepted by the Com- 
mittee on Foods of the American Medical 
Association. Your grocer sells it—ground or 
in the bean—in pound vacuum cans that 
preserve its freshness. Satisfaction or your 
money back. Get a pound of Sanka Coffee 
to-day. Sanka Coffee Corporation, 1 Jorale- 
mon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

make the night-test! The first time you try Sanka 
Coffee drink it at night. It won’t keep you 
awake. Next morning you'll know, from 
actual experience, that you’ve discovered a 


delicious coffee that you can enjoy morning, 
noon and night— without regret! ©:93: s.c. corr 


of Se 26 SAN KA 
COFFEE 


drink it and sleep! » » 


Sanka Coffee is a superior blend of 


the choicest Central and 
South American coffees 
—from which 97% of the 
caffein has been removed. 


GROUND OR 
IN THE BEAN 
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“Lastly,” said Stevenson, giving his rules for a happy marriage, 


TIME 


“NO WOMAN 


should marry a man 


who 


does not MOKE . 


ND the words which follow 
indicate that by smok- 


ing Stevenson meant smoking 
a pipe. 


“Whatever keeps a man in 
the front garden,” he says, 


“whatever checks wandering 
fancy and all inordinate ambi- 
tion, whatever makes for loung- 
ing and contentment, makes 
just so surely for domestic 
happiness.” 

Not a// smoking makes for 
“ - ” 

lounging and contentment. 

There is the quick, nervous 
smoke which is the character- 
istic reaction of our too speedy 
modern life. It has its place, 


but it is a part of our nervous 
strain, not an azitidote to it. 


The secret of Edgeworth’s flavor is in its blend 
of fine old burleys. Its natural savor is insured 
by a distinctive and exclusive eleventh process. 
For the pleasure of smokers it is put up in two 
forms: Edgeworth Ready Rubbed and Edge- 
worth Plug Slice. Sold by 
dealers nearly everywhere. If 
your dealer will not supply you, 
send your order to the makers, 
Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, 
Virginia. Pocket Size Tin, 15¢. 
Half-pound Tin, 75¢. Pound 
Humidor Tin, $1.50. Also 
packed in Vacuum Tins in 
pound and half-pound sizes. 


CLIP COUPON 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 85 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


The pipe is long and slow 
and placid. The pipe soothes 
and relaxes and charms. The 
pipe sends out those cloud-like 
wreaths in which the eyes of 
affection picture the faces of 


loved ones and the visions of 
peace. 

Pipe smokers relax, and en- 
joy and live longer. Find the 
pipe that fits your taste and 
smoke a pipe. 

You can buy Edgeworth 
wherever good tobacco is sold. 
Or, if you prefer, you can use 
the coupon below to get a spe- 
cial sample packet of Edge- 
worth, free. Address Larus & 
Bro. Co., 85 S. 22d Street, 
Richmond, Va. 





Send me the Edgeworth sample packet. I'll try the Edgeworth in a good pipe. 


Name 


Address 





City and State 
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the part of any of our Staunton friends as we 
have only the highest regard for this excellent 


institution. 
F. L. Brooke 
Registrar 
Culver Military Academy 
Culver, Ind. 


>——= 


Barbaric Yawper 
Sirs: r 

Mannerisms can be annoying even in a good 
book-reviewer—and I sincerely put yours in that 
category. Often I have been delighted with his 
banter which rings so cheerily upon the sober 
shield of criticism, but certain phrases can be 
annoying. Mr. George Santayana has the right 
to term Browning and Whitman barbarians, 
Many pages of excellent writing bear witness to 
his sincerity, and though I do not have con- 
gruent tastes, I find his opinions both welcome 
and agreeable. I am no maundering votary at 
the shrines of accepted giants, but I do think it 
is over-smart—in fact exceedingly fresh—to term 
Whitman a “barbaric yawper” in so summary a 
fashion (see Books in Time, Aug 10). Your 
reviewer's strictly personal reactions and snap- 
judgments are a bit more yawpish than “Out of 
the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.” Except for this 
disagreeable habit I find him most sound and 
entertaining. Why must we be made aware of 
his literary stomach-aches? 

CoNnsTANCE MERCER KLuGH 

Chicago, Ill. 

In Song of Myself Walt Whitman 
wrote: “I sound my barbaric yawp over 
the roofs of the world.”—Epb., 


Slightly Pop-Eyed 
Sirs: 

I am a subscriber to Time and a careful 
reader. In most respects I like your magazine 
very much and I certainly wish you continued 
success. However, I do feel moved to say that 
much of your English is curious and unjustifiable 
—inverted “sentences, omissions of the article 
abound. “Ginning the North Carolina crop 
started, etc.” “The dirty night the fleet anchored, 
Seaman Francis Barnes fell overboard, etc.’ 
“First step was to listen, etc.” “Next suggestion 
was a program, etc.” “Morning afier the baton 
charge, the General, etc.” “First floral offering 
to be delivered, etc.”’ This is really atrocious 
and even newspaper English is better. Then you 
must describe the personal appearance of every- 
body: “Bulky Governor Ross Shaw” “Slightly 
pop-eyed Mr. Wiggin” “Francis Curry, foxy little 
boss,” and so on indefinitely. This is a little too 
too in my humble judgment. And why should 
we be told that Mrs Coolidge, or was it Mrs. 
Hoover, got her hair bobbed? Please tell us 
in your next who is her, or their, chiropodist 
And once in a while you can afford to overlook 
the Presidency, since it isn’t very important and 
the President either—that is, not every week, 
especially when the poor man isn’t doing any- 
thing worth recording except passing out sand- 
wiches & drinks under big Virginia oaks. 

Well, you see that I think that Trae is slightly 
pop-eyed. Otherwise you are OK and I am for 
you. 

W. L. RicHARDSON 

Chicago, Ill. 


The Weekly Newemncnsing 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S, Golds- 
borough, Parker Lloyd-Smith, Myron Weiss. 
Weekly Contributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, Carl- 
ton J. Balliett Jr., Noel F. Busch, David Carter, 
Washington Dodge II, Mary Fraser, Albert |. 
Furth, David W. Hulburd Jr., E. D. Kennedy, 
Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthews, Frank Norris 
Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwind, Fred 
Smith, S. J. Woolf. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Subscription rates: One year in the U. S. and 
possessions, also Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Domin 
ican Republic, Haiti, Spain, Central and South 
America, $5.00; Canada, $8.00, elsewhere, $6.00. 

Changes of address: Two weeks notice tt 
quired for change of address. When ordering 4 
change, please give both the new address and the 
old address. 7 

Address all correspondence regarding subserip- 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circt- 
lation Manager, 350 East 22d Street, Chicago, Il. 
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As the Modern Liner excels the Clipper Ship 


Preformed Wire Rope excels old-fashioned ordinary wire rope 


Discarding time-worn traditi 
cuts wire 


®@ The tradition that internal stress in wire rope is not 
harmful—and that it does not affect wire rope life is 
now exploded. Unsolicited service reports of a wide 
variety of applications prove 30% to 300% increased 
service with Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope, depend- 
ing upon the character of the wire rope service and 
the type of equipment. 


®@ Think what a similar saving would mean to your 
operating expense! Even 30% longer life means a 
sizeable saving when translated into dollars. 300% 
and even greater increased services with Tru-Lay are 
common. Check your wire rope expense. 


@ Preforming is the first real basic wire rope improve- 
ment in nearly a century. In Tru-Lay, internal stress is 
eliminated by preshaping the wires and strands so 
they lie naturally in position. Prove this by cutting 
Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope and note how the wires 
and strands lie normally in position. 


@ Then cut ordinary wire rope, and unless you seize 
the end with a firm wrapping of wire, the strands and 


—_ 
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rope 


wires straighten out and fly apart like a suddenly 
released clock spring. The difference is shown in the 
illustration above. 


Comparing Tru-Lay Pre- 

formed Wire Rope with 

old-fashioned ordinary 

wire rope is like comparing the 

efficiency of the modern liner 

with the old-time clipper ship. 

Put wire rope on an up-to-date 

cost-per-dollar basis. Tru-Lay will 

save you money. @ Let us send you, or 

the man in your organization responsible for 
wire rope, a copy of “Why Preformed Wire 
Rope.” Write for it on your business letterhead. 


AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
New York Central Bldg., 230 Park Ave. 
New York City 


An Associate Company of the American Chain Co. 
Incorporated 


TRU-LAY PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


OG WA - Dependi he charact f 
30% to 300% Increased Service [ee and type of equipment 
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IN THE BANKING HOUSES, CLEARING HOUSES... wherever 
men deal in money. . La Monte checks are 


instantly recognized . . readily accepted 


_. preferred for their crisoness and du- 


rability. For two generations La Monte 
Paper has been the accepted standard 
in check papers. George La Monte & 
Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


LA MONTE NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS—Identified by its wavy lines 
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“SUPPOSE we do have a fire,” you’ve 
said. “I’m insured. My loss will be 
sustained.” 

But have you considered those 
losses which are beyond being sus- 
tained? The destruction of vital sta- 
tistics and business records that never 
can be replaced? You’ll find your 
insurance company “‘shall not be 
liable for loss to accounts, bills, cur- 
rency, deeds, evidences of debt, 
money, notes, etc.” 

It’s up to you to insure these. The 
simplest way is to invest in a Diebold 
fire-resistive safe. These safes are 
built with the craftsmanship de- 
veloped in seventy years’ experience. 
They withstand heat, steam, falling 
and other crushing impacts. 

The Diebold Dominator Safe illus- 
trated has Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Class “A and T-20” rating. It is made 
by the makers of the Diebold Vault 
Door in your bank. Call a local Die- 
bold dealer today. A lot can er 
in twenty-four hours! 

Write for Record Protection. 


Don’t let fire 
turn you 


DIEBOLD 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 
CANTON .« «© © © «© + OHIO 


OVER SEVENTY YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 
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SHOCK ABSORBERS 
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“Eye appeal” will win admirers. But it takes “ride 
appeal” to win the buyers. Everyone wants riding 
comfort—everyone knows that he can get it, in cars 
in each price class. Today’s buyers are choosing 
Delco-Lovejoy-equipped cars above all others. They 
have “tried the ride’ and found it satisfying — 
they have experienced the thrill of Delco- 
engineered comfort. And few would be content 
with less. The leading car manufacturers who 
have equipped with Delco-Lovejoy hydraulic 
shock absorbers, year after year, know that riding 


comfort is a big factor in selling cars today. 


CORPORATION, DAYTON, OHIO 


C O 


Duodraulic 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


me 

THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 

To all the emergencies President Hoo- 
ver has had to meet this year, another was 
added last week. After two years of 
drought, North American waterfowl were 
distantly threatened with extermination. 
The President met this emergency with a 
proclamation reducing the shooting season 
on ducks, geese, brant and coot from three 
months to one (see p. 51). 
@ Another White House proclamation: 
Fire Prevention Week (Oct. 4-10). 
@ To his Rapidan camp the President 
took for a week-end outing Publishers 
Frank Knox of the Chicago Daily News 
and Warren Fairbanks of the Indianapo- 
lis News. There he left them to their own 
amusement long enough to discuss arms 
limitation with Assistant Secretary of 
State Rogers, anti-trust laws with As- 
sistant Attorney General O’Brian. In cir- 
culation last week was a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Virginia State Commission 
on Conservation & Development, hand- 
somely printed, with maps, by Edward L. 
Stone of Roanoke and called “The Presi- 
dent’s Camp on the Rapidan.” The text 
was a casual history of Madison County 
and the “Northern Neck” from the time 
of Lord Fairfax (1692-1782), its propri- 
etor. 
@ For dinner, cigars, and discussion Pres- 
ident Hoover last week had at the White 
House four important Manhattan bank- 
ers: President William C. Potter of Guar- 
anty Trust Co., President Charles Simon- 
ton McCain and Vice President James T. 
Lee of Chase National Bank, President 
George Willets Davison of Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Co. Also present was 
Governor Eugene Meyer of the Federal 
Reserve Board. They conferred on “the 
general business situation.” Two reports 
immediately developed: 1) the President 
was planning more banking aid to Europe; 
2) he was arranging to protect mortgage 
issues from speculative manipulation. 


THE CABINET 
“Better Equipped”’ 


Henry Lewis Stimson is the sixth Secre- 
tary of State in the last quarter century 
to go traveling out of the U. S. For the 
first 117 years of the country’s history 
Secretaries of State stayed at home, con- 
ducted all foreign negotiations from the 
nation’s capital. First to break this tradi- 
tion was Elihu Root who attended a Pan- 
American Conference at Rio de Janeiro in 
1906. Philander Chase Knox six years 
later toured Central and South America to 
soothe Latin suspicions of “dollar diplo- 
macy.” Robert Lansing attended the Paris 
Peace conference in 1919, Charles Evans 


Hughes junketed to London in 1924 with 
the American Bar Association and Frank 
Billings Kellogg went to Cuba for the 
1928 Pan-American Conference. 

Last week Statesman Stimson sailed 
for home from Southampton aboard S. S. 
Leviathan. He had spent two full and 
profitable months of work and play in 
Europe. Landing in Italy, he had met 
Benito Mussolini for the first time, talked 
arms limitation (Trme,. July 20). In Paris 
he had participated in the preliminaries 
to the London economic conference which 
he attended as a delegate (Time, Aug. 3). 
He had been to Berlin, met President von 
Hindenburg and Chancellor Briining, de- 
parted advising them to “keep a stiff upper 
lip.” At Rogart in Scotland he had rented 
a farmhouse on the Duke of Sutherland’s 
estate, rested fora month. Prime Minister 
MacDonald motored the 120 mi. from 
Lossiemouth to pay him a two-day visit. 
Later Mr. Stimson had to deny formally 
that they had discussed War debt revision. 

Abroad Secretary Stimson had a double 
mission: 1) to meet Europe’s statesmen 
and learn their problems first-hand; 2) to 
sound them out on arms limitation at the 
Geneva conference next February. That 
he had participated in the London Con- 
ference was almost accidental. As he 
sailed for home, he figuratively lifted his 
hat to Europe in a statement of farewell: 

“I am going back encouraged that the 
countries I have visited are making prog- 
ress toward the solution of their difficul- 
ties. .. . One thing that impressed me 
is the growth of the spirit of good will 
among the European nations and that is 
why I am returning home with a spirit 
of hope and optimism. These personal 
meetings with representatives of different 
countries must lead to an enormous 
amount of good....I feel better 
equipped for my own duties.” 
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STATES & CITIES 
Dead Centre 

A bare, lifeless clay knoll surrounded by 
abandoned coal diggings on the farm of 
Charles Elkins near Linton, Ind. last week 
attained national distinction. In Washing- 
ton the Census Bureau designated it as the 
dead centre of U. S. population as revealed 
by the 1930 enumeration. So proud and 
happy were the 5,077 citizens of Linton to 
know that an equal number of U. S. people 
lived in every direction from them that 
their Rotary Club planned to march the 
29/10 mi. northeast to the Elkins farm 
and erect a marker. The knoll’s location 
was given technically as 39° 3’ 45” North, 
87° 8 6” West. 

Since 1920 U. S. population’s centre 
moved 22.3 mi. west and 7.6 mi. south. In 
1790 this theoretical spot was 23 mi. east 
of Baltimore, has advanced 589 mi. west- 
ward along the 39th parallel in 140 years. 
Biggest advance—8o0.6 mi.—occurred in 
the seventh decade (1850-60). 

—S — 
Gaiety & Garbage 

This week slim little James John Walker 
officially ceased to be Mayor of the City 
of New York. Into his job with its full 
power of appointment and dismissal 
stepped Joseph Vincent McKee, president 
of the Board of Aldermen. Reason: Under 
the city charter a mayor who absents him- 
self for more than 30 days loses his office. 
Mayor Walker sailed for Europe Aug. 3. 
If Mayor McKee were not a reliable Tam- 
many Democrat, he could turn the Munic- 
ipal government topsy-turvy before Mr. 
Walker returns late this month, gets back 
the job to which he was elected. 

When 21 U. S. mayors went to France 
last spring and cut many a caper in the 
news, Mayor Walker was not among 
them (Time, May 25, et seg.). Late in 
July, however, it was suddenly announced 
at City Hall that the Mayor’s health was 
in a bad way, despite his ten-day rest in 
April in California. His physician, Dr. 
William Schroeder Jr., who is also his 
Commissioner of Sanitation, ordered him 
to Europe for “rest.” As a by-product of 
the trip, the Mayor and his Commissioner 
would inspect foreign garbage plants, get 
pointers to improve the New York sys- 
tem. Together they sailed on the Bremen 
Aug. 3. Soon began a typical Walker 
“rest” junket—a series of wisecracks, 
banquets, beer parties, clothes, flowery 
speeches, songs, night clubs and general 
gaiety which completely eclipsed the ef- 
forts of the other 21 mayors to have fun. 

Mayor Walker arrived at Bremen with 
a headache. Max Schmeling, champion 
boxer, pounded his back in welcome. He 
looked over the street cleaning plant. His 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


arrival at the Hotel Adlon in Berlin was 
compared to that of the Maharaja of 
Baroda. Women kissed him in the lobby. 
For his head he took aspirin, went out to 
a musical show, later toured the night 
clubs, was overwhelmed by U. S. tourists. 
He called on Baroness von Huenefeld, 
presented her with a lucky coin carried 
by her late Atlantic-flying son. Berlin’s 
garbage plant was given a brief inspection. 

At Carlsbad the Walker reception was 
compared to that of Edward VII. Medical 
examiners found him “organically in good 
condition.” He settled down to take the 
cure for two or three weeks, reduced his 
cigarets to two per day, cut out veal. It 
rained steadily. He stood the discipline 
for five days, then set out again on his 
gay travels. At Pilsen he inspected the 
brewery, emptied a row of steins in less 
than two minutes, begged someone to push 
him into a foamy vat. A delegation of 
actors met and praised him at Prague. 
An enthusiastic Czech presented him with 
a wire-haired fox terrier. When he reached 
Budapest he complained of writer’s cramp 
from prodigal autographing. There he 
was given a bottle of 1827 tokay. The 
official reception at Vienna was delayed 
three hours by his tardiness. He danced 
at Baroncrest, was given a statue of Mi- 
nerva, complained: “I seem to live in hotel 
lobbies and banquet halls. I’d like to get 
out on my own, lose my way. One trouble 
with me is I’ve got a funny face and am 
easily recognized.” 

Last week he reached Cannes, found 
himself competing with the Sultan of 
Morocco for official honors. Delayed 
trunks caused him to spend his first day 
on the Riviera in his hotel room with 
“nothing to wear.” Finally he emerged 
in a bright indigo costume, to find him- 
self quite inconspicuous among all the 
gaudy red, green and yellow clothes of the 
resort. He made a brief excursion to 
Monte Carlo, looked over the gaming 
rooms but did not take a chance. Toasted 
as the “greatest wet in America,” he ex- 
claimed: “If any proof is needed, I'll fur- 
nish it forthwith,” gulped down a glass of 
champagne. 


o— 


Governor for Mississippi 

During the last four years there has 
hung an almost life-size picture of a skele- 
ton in the office of Mississippi’s short, 


wry-faced Governor Theodore Gilmore 
Bilbo. Across the skull was written large: 
MIKE CONNER. Last week the Demo- 
cratic voters of Mississippi nominated 
Mike Conner to enter the executive man- 
sion at Jackson next January, rip down 
the skeleton, replace his foe, Governor 
Bilbo.* 

Three weeks ago Mississippi held its 
primary with some 7,000 local candidates 
on the ballot. High men for Governor 
were Hugh White, rich lumberman, Mayor 
of Columbia, and Martin Sennett (“Sure 
Mike”) Conner, smiling lawyer-farmer of 
Seminary. Completely turned out then 
was the Bilbo faction of Mississippi 


*Mr. Conner is as good as elected, the No- 
vember balloting being a mere formality in 
Democratic Mississippi. 


Democracy. In last week’s run-off pri- 
mary, with 2,000 names on the full ballot, 
Candidate Conner defeated Candidate 
White handsomely. “People v. Money” 
was the campaign issue, with Conner harp- 
ing on White’s wealth. A typical Conner 





Keystone 
“Sure MIKE” CONNER 
“Listen, you high-combed roosters... . 


campaign speech in which the Jackson 
Daily News, supporting Candidate White, 
was repeatedly called the Jackson Daily 
Liar: 

“Listen, you high-combed roosters, don't 
you go away from here and say I’m a 
Socialist because I’m not... . You 
wouldn’t go get a sawmill man and have 
him perform an operation for appendicitis 
on you, would you? Well, nobody ever 
claimed Hugh White ever had a minute's 
training in governmental affairs. . . . It’s 
a money campaign. . . . Everything I am 
today I owe to my mother and father. 

. . Hugh White has spent his whole life 
in the pursuit of wealth. He says a man 
should not be elected to office unless he 
can pay his own campaign expenses. We 
have 13 millionaires in Mississippi. I 
don’t see why the people must select their 
officials from that little group... . I 
hope the good God above will deliver me 
from ever running again in a campaign 
with a ‘big business man.’ ” 

But chubby-faced Governor-elect Con- 
ner is more than a windy swamp politi- 
cian. Born near Hattiesburg 40 years ago, 
he was educated at the University of 
Mississippi, graduated from the Yale Law 
School at 22. He married his boyhood 
sweetheart, Alma Graham, now has one 
daughter. At 23 he was elected to the 
State House of Representatives and, with 
the aid of Governor Bilbo during a previ- 
ous term, elevated to the Speakership 
where he served eight years. Later he and 
Governor Bilbo quarreled politically, 
which accounts for the skeleton. Off the 
stump Mr. Conner is a good-natured, well- 
to-do, cultured gentleman, a member of 
the Methodist Church, owner of the finest 
private law library in the State. 


Fiery Mountains 


Through the rich forests of six western 
States last week swept devastating fire. 
Lack of rain had made the vast timber- 
lands ripe for flames. Suddenly, scattered 
fires in central Idaho came together, beat 
back fire-fighters, bore down on farms, 
ranches and towns. Two towns were razed 
as their inhabitants fled to the open coun- 
try. Many fugitives stayed for hours up 
to their necks in mountain streams, caught 
pneumonia. Animals, wild and domestic, 
were burned to death running. The heat 
stirred up tornadoes that fanned the flames 
to fresh heights. Mining camps were levy- 
eled, two more towns destroyed. Simul- 
taneously forest fires» broke out in 
Washington, “Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, California, spreading the same dis- 
aster. Six men were burned to death in 
Idaho, five in Montana, two in California. 
The damage ran high into the millions. 

To the terror of the Boise Basin’s great- 
est natural disaster “was added a new, 
worse terror: pyromaniacs. Behind a fire- 
fighting crew leaped a fresh, incendiary 
blaze, nearly trapping the crew. Other 
fires broke out. Governor C. Ben Ross 
proclaimed a state of insurrection, des- 
patched national guardsmen to the region. 
Forty-five “undesirables” were ejected. 
Next day three counties were under mar- 
tial law, all civil functions at a standstill 
while 6,000 men fought the flames, prayed 
for rain to help them do what they could 
not do alone. 


INDUSTRY 


Government Out of Business? 


Into Chicago’s Union League Club one 
night last week marched 70 well-to-do 
businessmen. They represented 24 dif- 
ferent industries. Over their meeting pre- 
sided Charles A. Wilson, president of the 
Chicago Live Stock Exchange. Their pur- 
pose: to put the Federal Government out 
of private business. To this end they or- 
ganized the Federation of American Busi- 
ness, applied for an Illinois charter, hoped 
their movement would soon spread to 
other States. 

Bernard W. (“Barney”) Snow, G. O. P. 
leader of Cook County and a director of 
the new Federation, declared that, though 
non-partisan, the Federation would work 
politically to abolish the Federal Farm 
3oard and 79 other Governmental agen- 
cies competing with private business. The 
Federation pledged itself to “put an end 
to the undermining of the principles of 
American government by the encroach- 
ment of Socialism and Communism.” 

Chicago’s 70 businessmen had _ picked 
out a monster adversary. Before they can 
claim success, they must get the War De- 
partment’s barge line off the Mississippi 
and Warrior Rivers, stop Federal produc- 
tion of hydroelectric power at Muscle 
Shoals, turn its river-&-harbor digging 
over to private hands, Other governmental 
activities which, as “private business,” the 
F. of A. B. would have to abolish: printing 
by one of the biggest plants in the U. S.; 
ship-building at Navy vards; operation of 
the Alaskan Railroad by the Department 
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of the Interior; the U. S. Shipping Board’s 
fleet ;* helium production for the Navy by 
the Bureau of Mines; Post Office banking 
in the form of postal savings accounts; 
jumbering in national forests by the De- 
partment of Agriculture; real estate sales 
by the General Land Office. Private edu- 
cators could ask to have Howard Uni- 
versity (Negro) in Washington put out 
of business. Railway Express Agency 
would like to see the Post Office Depart- 
ment get out of the parcel post business. 
Private credit companies would like the 
business now done by the Federal Land 
Banks. 


LABOR 
When Winter Comes (Cont'd) 


Would you refuse a direct Federal ap- 
propriation, if Congress voted one? 

That question was the most important 
one put last week to Walter Sherman Gif- 
ford, generalissimo of President Hoover’s 
new Organization on Unemployment Re- 
lief. It was popped by one of 4o Dole- 
conscious newsmen who faced Generalis- 
simo Gifford down a long polished table in 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont’s office. 
A positive “yes,” Mr. Gifford knew, was 
an answer that would greatly please Presi- 
dent Hoover. But the President’s relief 
director was determined to be more than 
a White House echo. Carefully he replied: 

“You’re asking tco far in advance. We 
don’t want to get into any controversies 
at the start. Our problem is to fight un- 
employment distress and not to waste time 
fighting theories. If a community finds 
itself unable to raise adequate relief funds, 
I should think that a job for the county 
and, after the county, for the State.” 

“But what if the State should fail to 
supply aid?” persisted the newshawks. 

“We'll cross that bridge when we come 
to it,” snapped Director Gifford. 

Generalissimo Gifford crossed many an- 
other new bridge last week, however, as 
he started up relief machinery. Constantly 
at his elbow, explaining, coaching, advis- 
ing, was big-bespectacled Fred Croxton, 
who had been acting chief of the defunct 
Emergency Committee for Employment. 
After Assistant Croxton showed Director 
Gifford the ropes, he departed for West 
Virginia to inspect distress in the coal 
mines where the State said it was unable 
to give relief. Another Croxton idea: 
Letters to 26,000 school superintendents 
throughout the land urging them to keep 
their older pupils at their desks and out 
of competition with men who really need 
jobs. 

After conferences with welfare workers 
Generalissimo Gifford set Oct. 19—Nov. 25 
lor a nation-wide drive for relief funds 
(unofficial estimate: $175,000,000), to be 
locally raised and spent. Over his own 
A, T. & T. lines he enlisted State repre- 

*The Government has been trying for many 
months to get out of the shipping business. For 
last week’s progress of this effort, see p. 40. 

tPresident Hoover dislikes the word Unem- 
ployment. He named his last year’s organization 


the Emergency Committee for Employment. This 
year there was no room for euphemism. 


sentatives to direct the cash campaign. 
Many a retired businessman volunteered 
to help. Plans and suggestions poured in. 

Meanwhile President Hoover strength- 
ened his advisory committee by appointing 
to it Owen D. Young and four others. 





© Underwood & Underwood 
FRED CROXTON 


. wants children kept in school. 


The Brotherhodéd of Brooklyn Edison Em- 
ployes publicly protested the selection of 
their company’s president, Matthew Scott 
Sloan, for this committee, on the ground 
that he had turned out 2,000 workers last 
spring, was not sincerely interested in 
unemployment relief. Retorted Mr. 
Sloan: “I don’t know what the Brother- 
hood of Brooklyn Edison Employes is.” 
Not all of the President’s advisory com- 
mitteemen were as opposed as he to direct 
Federal aid. Declared President William 
Green of the American Federation of 
Labor: “We’ll find later that appropria- 
tions will Have to be made... . It will 
require heroic efforts on Mr. Gifford’s part 
to prepare for the heavy demands that 
will come with the first frost. It will re- 


quire many millions of dollars.” 
* . . 

Next year it is altogether possible that 
Herbert Hoover and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt will confront each other in the 
Presidential election. In such a contest 
unemployment relief is likely to be a large 
issue. Last week while President Hoover, 
through Generalissimo Gifford. was build- 
ing up in Washington what would become 
his “record” on this question, Governor 
Roosevelt at Albany was putting before 
the New York Legislature a relief plan 
to which he could point in a national 
campaign. His was the first program to be 
inaugurated by a State for the winter 
emergency. It might well become a model 
for other Legislatures, including the na- 
tional one at Washington. Governor 
Roosevelt had devised a formula of sup- 
plying relief and still dodging the dole. 

Important was the -political philosophy 
he put into his message to the Legislature. 
It had undertones which might well be- 


come the main motif in 1932. Some ex- 
cerpts: 

“Modern society, acting through its 
government, owes the definite obligation 
to prevent the starvation or dire want of 
any of its fellow men and women who try 
to maintain themselves but cannot... . 
To these unfortunate citizens aid must be 
extended by government—not as a matter 
of charity but as a matter of social duty. 
. . . Private charity will prove inadequate 
to meet the added burden of the next 
few months. The responsibility rests upon 
the State. It is idle for us to speculate 
upon actions which may be taken by the 
Federal Government. . . . It is true the 
Federal Government may take action to 
eradicate some of the basic causes of our 
present troubles . . . may come forward 
with a definite construction program on 
a truly large scale . . . may adopt a well 
thought oui, concrete policy which will 
start the wheels of industry moving. . . . 
But the State of New York cannot wait 
for that. It must itself make available a 
large sum of public monies to provide 
work for its residents this winter and, 
where such work cannot be found, to pro- 
vide them with food against starvation and 
with clothing and shelter against suffering. 
. . . The time for platitudes has passed.” 

Governor Roosevelt proposed that $20.- 
000,000 be raised by a special 50% in- 
crease on income taxes. A $10,000 per 
year married man would pay an additional 
$26, a $100,000 per year bachelor $1,162. 
The Governor held that those “who are 
fortunate enough to have taxable incomes” 
should bear this burden proportionately. 
This fund would be administered through 
a temporary non-salaried commission. If 
public work can be found, jobs will be 
given the needy. If not, local welfare 
officers would purchase and give to them 
“food, clothing, fuel and shelter.” De- 
clared Governor Roosevelt: “Under no 
circumstances shall any actual money be 
paid in the form of a dole to any unem- 
ployed or his family.” The State fund 
would be apportioned according to local 
needs and community initiative and gener- 
osity. The State would help most the town 
that helped itself. 

To help New York City through the 

winter on private funds a score of finan- 
ciers met last week at the House of 
Morgan. Hosts were Morgan Partners 
Thomas William Lamont and Thomas 
Cochran. Among others present were 
Owen D. Young, George Fisher Baker, Al- 
fred Emanuel Smith, Charles Hayden, 
Charles Edwin Mitchell, Myron Charles 
Taylor. They organized a citizens com- 
mittee, made Harvey Dow Gibson, presi- 
dent of Manufacturers Trust Co. chair- 
man, set out to raise $10,000,000 to give 
semi-public work to jobless married men. 
@ Describing the recently reorganized 
U. S. Employment Service as an “in- 
effective set-up,” Fred I. Jones resigned 
last week as its director general, having 
held the post ten years. 
@ Bishop Francis J. McConnell, president 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, urged U. S. churches to 
pray this Sunday “for deeper sympathy 
with the unemployed.” 
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Rocky Mountain Gesture 


Unique among Colorado coal diggers is 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., second in pro- 
duction only to Rockefeller-owned Colo- 
rado Fuel and tron Corp. Rocky Moun- 
tain is the only Colorado colliery to 
employ union labor. Last week Rocky 
Mountain became unique in another re- 
spect: 600 of its Union miners voted to 
go without half their wages for three 
months. Miss Josephine Roche, the com- 
pany’s 40-year-old, black-haired, thor- 
oughly feminine president, gladly accepted 
their offer. 

To most Colorado coal operators Presi- 
dent Roche of Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. 
is a dangerous industrial radical who 
brought the United Mine Workers of 
America back into Colorado. Her father 
founded Rocky Mountain Fuel. His big 
customers were sugar beet factories. Miss 
Josephine was sent to Vassar (1908), did 
postgraduate work at Columbia, developed 
a consuming interest in progressive social 
causes. She did volunteer settlement work, 
researched the cost of living, helped locally 
with Belgian relief, returned to Denver to 
serve as chief probation officer of the 
Juvenile Court under Judge Benjamin 
Barr Lindsey (since ousted). For her 
liberal views her father had scant sym- 
pathy. He used to mock her efforts to 
reform Industry and Labor. When he died 
in 1927, Miss Josephine inherited a large 
block of Rocky Mountain stock. She 
bought more, bought control of the com- 
pany in 1928. Soon thereafter Rocky 
Mountain Fuel began making Colorado in- 
dustrial history. 

Because she sincerely believed in union 
labor, President Roche invited the return 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
which other operators had driven out of 
Colorado after the Ludlow uprising 
(1914). She gave her men a tip-top wage 
scale—$7 per day. She set up company 
welfare agencies. She created a co-opera- 
tive form of management. She got rid of 
the thousands of dollars worth of machine 
guns, ammunition and barbed wire the 
company kept on hand for labor disturb- 
ances. She won the loyal affection of her 
workers, all of whom know her by sight, 
and the anxious distrust of her colleagues 
in the coal business. 

Early last summer Rocky Mountain an- 
nounced to the Colorado Industrial Com- 
mission that the 1929 wage scale would be 
maintained. Colorado Fuel & Iron fol- 
lowed suit with a similar pledge for its 
non-union miners. But late in July, 
C. F. & L. abruptly announced a 25% wage 
cut, with base pay cut to $5.22 per day. 
All other important companies in the 
State except Rocky Mountain made like 
reductions. Miss Roche publicly appealed 
to John Davison Rockefeller Jr., C. F. & I. 
owner: “One word from you can prevent 
a recurrence of the human and economic 
waste which will result from the action 
taken by your company. For 40 years in- 
dustrial conflict has broken out in Colo- 
rado as a result of similar attempts to 
secure operating profits at the sole ex- 
pense of workers.” 

John D. Rockefeller Jr. was unim- 


pressed. C. F. & I. kept its wage cut, 
slashed its wholesale price of coal 75¢ per 
ton. That put Miss Roche’s Rocky Moun- 
tain into a bad competitive hole. It was 
to help her out that her employes volun- 
teered to take half pay. It was not a 








Keystone 
JoSEPHINE ROCHE 
Her miners helped her out of a hole. 


voluntary wage cut; the unpaid half is 
only postponed go days. But as a helpful 
gesture it caused glad Miss Roche to 
exclaim: “Just another example of their 
splendid co-operation! We are fighting for 
such tremendous things. Wenot only can 
but we must maintain wages.” 


CRIME 


Muggles 


Ten cents’ worth of a certain bird seed, 
planted in any back yard, will grow into 


a yardful of marijuana. Marijuana is a 
variety of hemp weed (Cannabis sativa) 
long common in Mexico, lately becoming 
common in the U. S. Its leaves can be 
dried, ground and rolled into cigarets, 
which are bootlegged under the name of 
“muggles,” “reefers,” or “Mary Warners.” 
Thinner, shorter than standard cigarets, 
“muggles” are made from the small deli- 
cate leaves of the female marijuana plant. 
The male plant has no potency. Smoking 
of marijuana cigarets produces a state of 
intoxication similar to that induced by al- 
cohol, stimulates playfulness, suppresses 
fear. Thousands are smoked in Harlem, 
in New Orleans, in other nightlife centres. 
In New Orleans many a school-child is said 
to be an addict; prison authorities find 
muggle-smuggling a perplexing problem. 
Federal authorities say that marijuana, 
though a drug, is not a narcotic drug and 
therefore its users cannot be prosecuted 
under the Harrison Act. So in Louisiana 
the Legislature passed its own anti-mari- 
juana law. In California, Cornetist Louis 
Armstrong (“world’s greatest Negro cor- 
net player’) was sentenced to jail for 30 
days for taking poison when caught smok- 
ing a “reefer.” 


Last week in Philadelphia U. S. Cus- 
toms officials discovered a ten-acre patch 
of marijuana. Marketed in cigarets it 
would have yielded a $125,000 profit.* 
Though it was apparently growing wild, 
the agents were sure so much marijuana 
had not sprung up by chance. Carefully 
guarding the secret of its location, they 
hurried to the Board of Health, had the 
marijuana patch declared a menace to 
public health and ordered burned with 
great public stench. 


sisi esata 
Kidnapped 


From small beginnings has grown the 
large and lucrative business of Kidnap- 
ping. Once the trade of gypsies or of city 
criminals with more imagination than dar- 
ing, it is now freely practiced by the better 
class of gangsters. Where only children 
used to be taken, now full grown men are 
not considered too difficult to handle. 

Last week two major kidnap deals were 
consummated. At a New York police sta- 
tion appeared Charles Marvin Rosenthal, 
24-year-old stockbroker, to announce that 
he had been freed by kidnappers who had 
held him 17 days in a New York apart- 
ment. A few hours earlier a black bag 
containing $50,000 had mysteriously dis- 
appeared from the check room of a hotel 
near Broadway. Kidnappee Rosenthal, who 
prior to his disappearance had lost heavily 
on the stockmarket, said he had been 
dragged out of a taxicab by three men, 
later said a beautiful brunette had deliv- 
ered him into the hands of his abductors. 
Negotiations were carried on in the per- 
sonal columns of the New York Times. 
The kidnappers got the $50,000 from Mr. 
Rosenthal’s mother, who is guardian of a 
fortune he may not have until he is 30. 
Then, he said, they gave him $10, let him 
out of a car in The Bronx, left him with 
a two-week growth of whiskers and an un- 
certain memory. After much patching to- 
gether of diverse clues the police were 
able to track down in three cities four 
men (one a Negro) and a female octoroon, 
alleged members of a “ring.” Taken with 
them were $17,000 of the Rosenthal $50,- 
ooo and a small book listing names of 
wealthy “prospects.” 

Near Chicago John J. (“Jack”) Lynch, 
part owner of a turf news service, was 
left on a road in his own automobile and 
promptly drove to his home at Lake 
Geneva, Wis. There he denied that an 
associate had paid $50,000 for his release. 
Unlike Kidnappee Rosenthal, Kidnappee 
Lynch said he would do all he could to 
help capture and convict the seven men 
who had held up his car with shovcguns, 
tied him up and held him for six days. 
During those six days friends of Mr. 
Lynch had appealed to uo less a person 
than Chief Gangster Alphonse (‘“‘Scar- 
face”) Capone to effect his release. Mr. 
Capone, deprecating kidnapping, promised 
to do all he could to persuade the kid- 
nappers to accept $50,000 instead of the 
$250,000 they demanded, took trusteeship 


*Broadway Brevities, weekly smutsheet, last 
week reported: “Reefers are down to a nickel 
apiece in Harlem, Just ask for Benny.” 
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of the $50,000. Unappreciative Chief In- 
vestigator Patrick Roche immediately 
ordered Mr. Capone arrested. A squad of 
detectives rushed to Capone's hotel. 
Capone was not there. 

Investigator Roche thought Lynch had 
been kidnapped by the gang formerly 
headed by Fred (‘Killer’) Burke of St. 
Louis, where the kidnapping business is so 
highly developed that socialites leave their 
expensive cars in their garages and go to 
parties in inconspicuous small cars. Kid- 
napped this year in St. Louis were strap- 
ping Dr. Isaac Dee Kelley Jr. (Tre, 
May 11) and Adolphus Busch Orthwein, 
13, grandson of President August A. Busch 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc. (Time, Jan. 12). 
Kidnapped near Chicago four months ago 
was a gambler named James Hackett, 
whose seizure Investigator Roche blamed 
on the Burke gang. Hackett was freed for 
$150,000. 

Other kidnappings o: this year: 

@ In Monroe, Wis., Fred J. Blumer, near- 
beer manufacturer, was captured, chained 
and blindfolded, held nine days for $150.- 
000 ransom, released when police trailed 
the kidnappers. 

@ In Flushing, N. Y., Patrick McGee, 
race track follower, was taken from his 
home, held for $50,000, released for 
$18,000. 

@ In St. Petersburg, Fla., six men and a 
woman kidnapped one R. W. Oxford, 
flogged him. Police thought the motive 
was not ransom but revenge. 
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Death Visits Marquette 


On the shore of Lake Superior, cut off 
from the world by a dense forest. stands 
Marquette prison, strong, grim. forbidding. 
In it are confined Michigan’s worst crimi- 
nals—bandits, kidnappers, murderers—for 
Michigan has no death penalty. Few of 
them can hope for an early release; many 
have no hope of ever being allowed to 
go free. Marquette is a home of desperate 
men. 

Desperation gripped four of Mar- 
quette’s long-term convicts last week. The 
week before, a kidnapper, Edward Wiles, 
had died. His last words, whispered to the 
prison physician, were: “If I die in this 
hole my pals will wreck the place.” Last 
week the prison physician was away. In 
his place was a past president of the 
Michigan Medical Society, Dr. Alfred W. 
Hornbogen. To Dr. Hornbogen in the 
prison hospital early one morning came 
three convicts: Andro Germano, serving 
35 to 50 years for wounding a policeman; 
Leo Duver, a life-term robber; Charles 
Roseburg, sentenced to 20 to 4o years for 
robbery. Dr. Hornbogen might have 
recognized them as three of Wiles’s “‘pals.” 

“I'm sick,” said Germano. 

Dr. Hornbogen ordered him to take off 
his shirt, approached to examine him. 
Germano whipped out a pistol, pressed it 
against the doctor’s heart and fired. As 
the doctor fell, two trusties ran toward 
ecacace Bullets dropped both. One 
qed. 

The convicts ran out into the rotunda, 
shooting down a guard as they ran, firing 
shots at the warden and his deputy. As 


the warden ran to sound the alarm they 
cornered a turnkey, took the keys to the 
buildings, headed for the main gate. Be- 
fore they reached it the alarms began to 
go off and guards closed in on them. They 
swerved, rushed into a factory building, 
held up two guards, and keeping the guards 
and 30 other prisoners as hostages, locked 
themselves in the third floor of the build- 
ing. There they prepared to fight it out. 
For two hours guards & police fired 
pistols, shotguns, machine guns at the fac- 
tory windows. The three convicts returned 
the fire. As their ammunition began to 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
First Nomination 


In a crude tented amphitheatre set 
among the Ozarks of Arkansas last week 
was made the first presidential nomination 
for 1932. Nominee of the Liberty Party 
was William Hope (“Coin”) Harvey. 80, 
half-blind veteran of the “free silver’ era 
of politics. His nominators were half a 
thousand discouraged Republicans, dis- 
gruntled Democrats, disgusted Socialists, 
Populists and Independents who gathered 
from 25 States. Plain, thin-pursed men 
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WriiiaAm Hope (“Corn”) Harvey & FRIENDS 
“The people have awakened! The hour is at hand!” 


run low, failure stared at them. They 
forced one of the guards to write a note 
to the warden, demanding his car to take 
them from the prison, threatening to blow 
up the building if he refused. Desperado 
Germano added: “Have plenty of ex- 
plosives.” They threw the note out of 
the window. Finally the answer came: a 
tear gas bomb. Another followed. When 
the third bomb came hurtling through the 
window Germano said: 

“T guess she’s all up, boys.’ 

Roseburg turned his pistol on himself. 
Germano sent a second bullet into Rose- 
burg’s head, then shot himself. Duver shot 
Germano again, put the muzzle of his 
pistol into his mouth, pulled the trigger. 
The hostage guards threw open the doors. 

Police and guards immediately began a 
search for more weapons in the prison and 
for an armored car reported seen outside. 
As the hunt began, two shots rang out 
in a cell block. The searchers found a 
guard unhurt and Convict Frank Hohfer, 
a confederate of the other three, in his 
cell dead by his own hand. 


,’ 


with faces stamped with sun and soil, most 
of them were in overalls or shirt sleeves 
Theirs, they needed no realist to tell them, 
was a hopeless gesture against the two 
major parties but at least it was a gesture 
springing from strong political convictions 
that U. S. economics are today sadly out 
of gear. 

William Hope Harvey was born in what 
is now Putnam County, West Virginia. He 
practiced law in Chicago, moved to Den- 
ver, mined silver, made money, listened to 
debates on the silver question. No econo- 
mist, he published in 1894 a pamphlet 
called “‘Coin’s Financial School,” in which 
“Professor Coin” held a series of imagi- 
nary interviews with leading bankers, 
farmers, editors, on free silver coinage as a 
political cure-all. “Professor Coin’s” finan- 
cial sophistries were made to defeat and 
convince all-comers. Within a year Harvey 
had sold 1,000,000 copies of his pamphlet 
to debt-ridden farmers who supposed the 
interviews to be authentic. “‘Coin’s Finan- 
cial School” created such a stir that 
parades were held in the East to combat 
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its heterodox influence. It was upon this 
silver issue, as popularized by Harvey, 
that William Jennings Bryan was nomi- 
nated and defeated for the Presidency in 
1896. Harvey worshipped Bryan, stumped 
the Midwest for him, antagonized good 
Democratic audiences by going wildly off 
the silver track. So important had Harvey 
become that he was later made chairman 
of the Democratic Ways & Means Com- 
mittee to collect money for the 1900 cam- 
paign. As a result of a quarrel before that 
election, he resigned and retired in disgust 
to the hamlet of Monte Ne, Ark. There 
in a modest little house, he became some- 
thing of a hermit, puttering around among 
the hills, issuing dire predictions on the 
fate of the nation unless radical economic 
changes were made. A summer resort he 
tried to start became an industrial college 
for Holy Rollers. 

Two years of Depression brought 
“Coin” Harvey again to the fore with all 
his old remedies for relief. To his rococo 
amphitheatre rimmed around with huge 
signboards inscribed with his fiscal dog- 
ma, he summoned his followers, and an- 
nounced: “Usury has its deadly grip on all 
governments. A new political party must 
come quickly into action or civilization 
itself will be lost. The people have 
awakened. The hour is at hand.” 

Delegates cheered. Spectators who had 
paid 25¢ admission looked puzzled. Some 
one started singing “The More We Get 
Together.” Rain pattered down on the 
tent roof. After much debate the brand- 
new Liberty Party formed a national plat- 
form: 1) a five-year moratorium on all 
private debts, including mortgages; 2) free 
silver coinage at a 16-to-1 gold ratio; 3) 
government ownership of all banks; 4) 
government ownership of public utilities; 
5) abolition of taxes; 6) unsecured paper 
currency. Out of the Liberty Party’s plat- 
form was kept a “wild suggestion by a St. 
Louis statistician” that the Government, 
to end war, bribe the enemy to surrender. 
Each deserter would get $1,000. More- 
over, the crew of a hostile battleship 
would be paid $6,000,000 to deliver it up 
to the U. S. 


When Mr. Harvey intimated that he 
was too old to run for President, a great 
wrangle developed at the convention. 
Thereupon Mr. Harvey changed his mind, 
declared: “Rather than see the party fall 
into the hands of those who might disrupt 
it, I the nomination accept.” Cheers 
echoed throughout the Ozark hills. For 
Vice President the Liberty Party nom- 
inated one Andrae Nardskog, 45, president 
of, the Southwest Water League of Cali- 
fornia. 

Near the convention stood the base of 
what Coin Harvey hopes some day will be 
his “pyramid to posterity’—an 85-ft. 
shaft above a hollow concrete block. In- 
side this chamber he proposes to deposit 
and seal up records and relics of the 2oth 
Century, its literature and laws, its homely 
articles, its great machinery in miniature, 
to be opened zons hence by archeologists 
searching for traces of a civilization which, 
Philosopher Harvey fears, will soon be 
lost. 


A Bishop’s Bank Books 


All summer plump, round-faced Basil 
Maxwell Manly has been quietly investi- 
gating the political and personal bank ac- 
counts of Bishop James Cannon Jr. of the 





Acme 


INVESTIGATOR MANLY 
. . unjumbled pipe-line pumpings. 


Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Economist, researcher, newsman close to 
G. O. P. insurgency, Mr. Manly was doing 
his favorite work as the special agent of 
the Senate Slush Fund Committee. His 
job was to find out what Bishop Cannon 
had dene with almost $100,000 contrib- 
uted for Democratic use in Virginia 
against Alfred Emanuel Smith in the 1928 
campaign. The Bishop had juggled his 
accounts beyond all senatorial compre- 
hension and then successfully defied the 
Committee’s demand for an explanation 
under the Corrupt Practices Act. What 
Investigator Manly was principally trying 
to trace through a jungle of bank trans- 
actions was $65,300 contributed by Edwin 
Cornell Jameson, New York insurance 
man (Time, April 28, 1930 et seqg.). Of 
this sum Bishop Cannon had failed to 
account to Congress for $48,300. 

Last week the Senate Committee, chair- 
manned by North Dakota’s young, bellig- 
erent Nye, met to receive a report from 
Mr. Manly and hear other witnesses. The 
Bishop was abroad, visiting Paris and 
London. He cabled a protest to the com- 
mittee in which he claimed the inquiry 
was “a purely personal attack by a 
vindictive Virginia Democrat [Senator 
Carter Glass] and a Boston Representa- 
tive under Roman Catholic domination 
[George Holden Tinkham].*” He de- 
clared his campaign activities were for 
Presidential electors who, he claimed, were 
State officers and thus beyond Congres- 


*Bishop Cannon has brought a $500,000 libel 
suit against Congressman Tinkham. Also await- 
ing trial are the Bishop’s $6,000,000 libel ac- 
tions against the Hearst newspapers and their 
publisher as a result of stories about his second 
marriage. 





sional jurisdiction. Overruling all objec- 
tions, Senator Nye called on Mr. Manly to 
reveal his findings. A large chart was set 
up on which Investigator Manly had at- 
tempted to depict all the Cannon bank 
accounts and the connecting “pipe-lines” 
through which the Bishop pumped funds 
back & forth bewilderingly. Investigator 
Manly’s disclosures: 


Bishop Cannon maintained eight bank 
accounts, personal and political, in five 
banks in Washington, D. C., Richmond, 
Crewe and Blackstone, Va. Through these 
during the campaign passed deposits of 
$276,637. He signed the checks “James 
Cannon Jr.,” “James Cannon Jr., Chair- 
man,” “James Cannon Jr., executor.” 
When a Washington bank got finnicky 
about check endorsements, Bishop Cannon 
retorted: “As the Master said when he 
was asked to pay tribute to Caesar, ‘Go 
and catch a fish and take the gold coin out 
of the fish’s mouth and pay the tribute.’ ” 

Among the Cannon accounts money was 
switched back & forth, apparently, ac- 
cording to Investigator Manly, for no 
other reason than to jumble the identity 
of contributions and block investigation. 
The Bishop would make a political deposit 
and straightway transfer it to his personal 
account. Of the Jameson contribution 
only $22,544 could be definitely traced 
through the Cannon accounts to the Anti- 
Smith Democrats of Virginia. “Unac- 
counted for” was $17,895 in a Washington 
political account. The Bishop as executor 
opened a special account for the estate of 
a woman long dead and then used it as a 
political depository. Another of his ac- 
counts was for a business concern whose 
charter had been revoked seven years be- 
fore. From a political account a $528 
personal note was paid. 


In London Bishop Cannon tried to ex- 
plain that the funds passing into his 
personal account had been checked out 
again and delivered to his anti-Smith com- 
mittee. Remarked Senator Nye of the 
Manly disclosures: “When all the in- 
formation is put together it will clearly 
show actual diversion of campaign money 
to the private accounts of Bishop Cannon.” 


Other facts the Nye Committee brought 
out last week: 
@ Joseph Sherman Frelinghuysen, onetime 
Republican Senator from New Jersey, sent 
Bishop Cannon a $10,000 contribution, in 
cashier’s checks bought for cash. No 
record could be found of a report to Con- 
gress of this campaign expenditure by 
Bishop Cannon or Mr. Frelinghuysen. 


The latter is a director of “Fat Cat” 
Jameson’s insurance company. 
q@ Claudius Hart Huston, Tennessee 


Hooverite who later became Republican 
National Committee Chairman, donated 
$5,000 to Bishop Cannon’s Anti-Smith 
fund which also was not reported. 


@ Declared caustic Senator Glass as the 
hearings closed temporarily: “From the 
nature of the evidence adduced, it is not 
to be wondered that a physician gave the 
Bishop a certificate to the effect that it 
would endanger his life to explain his 
bank account to the Nye committee.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


No Zollverein 

Almost unnoticed by the world Press, 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice at The Hague has been sitting these 
many weeks trying to decide one of the 
problems that brought on Europe's pres- 
ent chain of crises: whether Germany and 
Austria should be allowed to form a zoll- 
verein or customs union (Time, March 30 
et seq.). 

If the Press has neglected the World 
Court, the grave gentlemen of the World 
Court have not neglected the newspapers. 
They listened to a great many speeches, 
inspected a great many documents, and 
last week—when the world Press had 
made it quite plain that neither Germany 
nor Austria could expect financial aid 
from France if the customs union went 
into effect—ruled that the arrangement 
was illegal. 

White-bearded Johann Schober, Aus- 
tria’s Foreign Minister, did not wait for 
publication of the decision. The same 
afternoon he announced that Austria 
would renounce the zollverein “volun- 
tarily.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


“ 4 9 

War all Over 
(See front cover) 

As a rule, Britain’s destinies are guided 
by Britain’s politicians. Britannia waived 
that rule last week. In the face of the 
nation’s gravest economic crisis it became 
increasingly evident as the days went on 
that leading international financiers had 





Keystone 


ARTHUR HENDERSON 


. once more a Leader. 


taken hold and were pulling the wires that 
made the wheels go round. 

Things moved with despatch. The 
Labor Cabinet that could not bring itself 
to cut the Dole, fell. A Coalition Cabinet 


took office, promptly cut the salaries of 
300,000 civil servants for an annual saving 
of $4,000,000. Within 48 hours bankers 
in New York and Paris had given Britain 
a new loan of $400,000,000. 

In the anxious days of the Hoover 
Moratorium, Germany’s financial crisis 





©Keystone 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 


. descended from clouds of strategy. 


and the first emergency credit for Britain, 
the House of Morgan, France’s bank in 
the U. S., was as silent as the tomb of 
Tutankhamen. Observers noted how 
quickly the name of Morgan popped into 
the headlines now that there was no ques- 
tion of conflicting with French policies. 
Morgan headed the list of 110 U. S. banks 
which underwrote the U. S. half of the 
loan. Sir Frederick William Leith-Ross, 
Deputy Controller of Finance. flew to 
Paris and arranged details of the other 
$200,000,000 with the Bank of France. 
None of this money will be used to pay 
off the $243,000,000 which was loaned 
Britain on Aug. 1. 


Enlightened Selfishness. Wall Street 
was secretive about details of its share— 
rates of interest, maturity dates, etc., etc. 
—except to say that it would not be passed 
on to the public. The French were frank- 
er. The French credit will run for a year 
and the Paris bankers are anxious to con- 
vert it on maturity into a 20-year long 
term loan. At least $100,000,000 of their 
share will be sold to the public immedi- 
ately at 44%. 

Morgan Partner Thomas William La- 
mont explained that U. S. participation 
was “an act of enlightened selfishness cal- 
culated to be of great benefit to this coun- 
try as well as Great Britain. . . . The 
Central European financial crisis has had 
serious repercussions upon our own econ- 
omy. When it is considered how much 
more serious would be the effects of a 
British crisis the action of the bankers in 
coming to the defense of sterling is almost 
as much a measure toward financial re- 


covery here as abroad.”’ Quickly he added 
that Wall Street had exerted no pressure, 
had made no political stipulations before 
going to the aid of Britain. 

“Pistol at Our Heads.”” Ramsay Mac- 
Donald said the same thing, so did the 
U. S. State Department. But the Daily 
Herald, official organ of the British Labor 
Party, would have none of it. It quoted 
Laborite Ernest Thurtle, former Junior 
Lord of the Treasury: 

“With reference to the dispute as to 
whether American bankers tried to impose 
conditions regarding national finances in 
return for establishing credits, Mr. Mac- 
Donald at his interview with the Junior 
Ministers of Monday last told them that 
the proposals which the Government had 
submitted to the Bank of England had to 
be telephoned to America to see if they 
could be approved there.” 

The Herald also put on record Dr 
Christopher Addison, anatomist and for a 
time Minister of Agriculture in the Labor- 
ite Cabinet. Said he: 

“Dreadful curtailment to the extent of 
$280,000,000 had been accepted and fur- 
ther proposals had been made. ... We 
were then told our method was inade- 
quate and more must be provided. 
Finally we were told it would be accept- 
able to the Conservatives and Liberals 
provided it was acceptable to the bankers 
that a further 10% deduction should be 
made from the unemployment pay. The 
pistol that had been put to our heads all 
the time was not in the hands of the 
Trades Union Congress but in the hands 
of the controllers of the money market.” 

Vanishment. 
have said 


One person who could 
pressure was 


whether U. S. 





Underwood & Underwood 
Sir HERBERT SAMUEL 
. vice Lloyd-George. 


brought to bear or not was fox-bearded 
Montagu Collet Norman, Governor of the 
Bank of England. Last week he disap- 
peared completely. He was not in Que- 
bec, where he was supposed to be, nor 
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was he in Ottawa or Montreal. News- 
hounds could not flush his grey brush in 
New York or Washington. 

National Government. Scot MacDon- 
ald having, with the assistance of Liberal 
and Conservative leaders, solemnly buried 
his Labor Cabinet, rode to Buckingham 
Palace last week with his new Ministers to 
take office as head of what was immedi- 
ately dubbed the National Government. 
They were: 

Laborites. 

James Ramsay MacDonald—Prime Minister. 

Philip Snowden—Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

James Henry Thomas—Secretary for the Do- 

minions and Colonies. 

Baron Sankey—Lord Chancellor. 


Liberals. 
Sir Herbert Samuel—Home Secretary. 
Marquess of Reading—Foreign Secretary. 
Marquess of Crewe—Secretary of State for 
War. 
Conservatives. 
Stanley Baldwin—Lord Privy Seal. 
Sir Samuel Hoare—Secretary of State for 
India. 
Neville Chamberlain—Minister of Health. 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister—President of the 
Board of Trade. 

In the audience room they all knelt, with 
the exception of crippled Philip Snowden 
who was excused; “kissed hands” and re- 
ceived the small leather cases containing 
their seals of office from George V. There 
was no actual osculation. In spite of the 
fact that all of these gentlemen had been 
through this ceremony before, they were 
warned by a whispering usher in knee 
breeches merely to bow over the royal 
fingers. 

Not counting the Prime Minister, there 
were only ten Ministers. It was not only 
the first Coalition Cabinet since the War 
but also the smallest, most mobile. A 
place was held open for Great Britain’s 
last Coalition Prime Minister, David 
Lloyd George, but that wary Welshman 
was not so sure. He realized the neces- 
sity for the new Government and he sent 
his right-hand man, Sir Herbert Samuel, 
to represent him on it. But he realized 
fully that this was a bankers’ Cabinet put 
into office to get a certain thing done as 
quickly as possible, that the men who 
pulled the wires would allow no Lloyd 
George bargaining and political trickery. 
Therefore he stayed out, blamed his ill- 
ness, contented himself with the statement 
that he was “in complete accord with what 
is being done.” 

Reading. As it is, Lloyd George’s influ- 
ence will be very great. The new Cabinet 
has a Liberal Home Secretary, a Liberal 
Foreign Secretary, a Liberal Secretary of 
War. Even if the National Government 
lasts only six months, Foreign Secretary 
Lord Reading’s job will be vital. He will 
have to tackle not only the September 
meeting of the League of Nations which 
must pave the way for the next great dis- 
armament conference, but also the India 
Round Table Conference to which recal- 
citrant St. Gandhi was finally on his way 
last week (see p. 23). 

For that he is well prepared. Rufus 
Daniel Isaacs, the pale little Jew who 
once was a cabin boy on a windjammer, 
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His Majesty’s Opposit1on* 


“Pistol at our heads! Pistol at our heads!” 


has been successively an unsuccessful 
stock broker, a brilliant lawyer, a member 
of Parliament, Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, Special Ambassador to the U. S. and 
Viceroy of India. He was the first 
Viceroy to come to grips with Gandhi, in 
1921. Indian observers rate him midway 
between the conciliatory Lord Irwin and 
stiffnecked Lord Chelmsford. His first 
wife, the brilliant, gracious Alice Edith 
Cohen, is supposed to have exerted great 
influence in molding his career. Lord 
Reading, 70, likes clever women. Month 
ago he married his secretary, Miss Stella 
Charnaud, a handsome woman of 37 who 
has been not only his typist but his chief 
political adviser for years. She has been 
called “the most remarkable woman in 
London.” One Wall Street firm believed 
the appellation enough to offer her a $25,- 
000 a year job, which Miss Charnaud 
promptly refused. 

Brother Neville. As the week pro- 
gressed it became apparent that the new 
National Government is not national at 
all but a Liberal-Conservative group in 
which three brave men, personal followers 
of white-haloed Ramsay MacDonald, hold 
seats. The official Labor Party denounced 
it. Leader of the Conservative group was, 
of course, Stanley Baldwin. Last week 
preparing for many long cabinet meetings 
(and just possibly to suggest to reporters 
his expectations of moving permanently 
into No. 1o Downing St. after the next 
elections), he arrived at the Prime Min- 
ister’s residence with an extra suit over 
one arm, an extra hat, a toothbrush and 
a jar of tobacco in the other. No. 2 Con- 
servative was not swashbuckling Winston 
Churchill, who was not even mentioned 
in the papers last week, nor was it Bald- 
win’s former Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, but Sir Austen’s younger 
brother Neville. All the years that Sir 


Austen with his beakish nose and _ his 
monocle flared in the headlines, Brother 
Neville was an earnest, hard-working 
M. P. He became one of Stanley Bald- 
win’s most intimate friends, a member of 
the Conservative Board of Strategy. 

Before the Labor Cabinet fell it was 
not Austen but Neville Chamberlain who 
went to Downing Street conferences with 
Baldwin. Last week he descended from 
the indefinite clouds of the strategy board 
into his old job in the Ministry of Health. 
His influence in the Cabinet steadily in- 
creased. Sir Austen Chamberlain, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, was reported over 
the week-end lunching near Juan Les Pins 
with New York’s pinchbeck Mayor James 
John Walker. 

H. M.’s Opposition. Meanwhile the 
Laborites, deserting Ramsay MacDonald 
because of his stand on the Dole, had a 
new chief and became His Majesty’s Op- 
position. Chunky “Uncle Arthur” Hen- 
derson was the leader. Assisted by John 
Robert Clynes and other serious So- 
cialists with loose collars, thick-soled boots 
and cotton umbrellas, who felt that Mac- 
Donald had irretrievably sold out to the 
capitalists, he piped the party away from 
Ramsay. It was not the first time. Dur- 










































ing the War, when Scot MacDonald was 


expelled from his golf club because of his 
honest pacifism, Uncle Arthur took the 
Laborite leadership away from him. 

As leaders of the Opposition Uncle 
Arthur and his Laborites were busy last 
week figuring an alternative scheme of 
their own to balance the budget. Search- 


ing frantically for something, anything, to 


save their sancrosanct Dole, they struck a 
nugget. 
Mobilized Securities. 


*J. Chute, H. S. Lindsay, George Dallas, Rev. 
James Barr (chairman), Tom Williams. 
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about $20,000,000,000 invested abroad. 
From the Laborites’ point of view, the 
thing to do is to “mobilize foreign securi- 
ties,’ possibly by imposing a heavy tax on 
income from foreign investments. As a 
matter of fact a number of public-spirited 
British corporations mobilized their for- 
eign securities voluntarily last week. Led 
by London Prudential Assurance Co. they 
offered the Government nearly $500,000,- 
ooo in U. S. and other foreign securities, 
as collateral for the new $400,000,000 
Franco-U. S. loan. 

Lord Lossiemouth? Laborites turned 
savagely on their outcast leader last week. 
His constituency of Seaham Harbor de- 
manded his resignation as their represen- 
tative. Scot MacDonald wrote a letter 
explaining his position: 

“.. We either had to face the ques- 
tion of how to avoid this crisis or allow 
it to come upon us and shatter us... . 
But it is a long story and I want to tell 
you and assure the executive committee 
that a small cut in unemployed pay is now 
absolutely necessary in order to keep the 
unemployment pay going at all. 

“Remember this also, that since 1929 
the cost of living has gone down 114%, 
so if a request is made to cut 10% the 
unemployed will still be in a better posi- 
tion than only two years ago. 

“T profoundly regret what has happened 
and if I can save you all in the long run 
I should cheerfully accept any sacrifice in 
doing it. It is the War over again.” 

Leader MacDonald was not the only 
one to suffer. His faithful James Henry 
(“Jim”) Thomas was asked to resign 
either from the National Government or 
from his beloved National Union of Rail- 
waymen. Trembling with emotion Jim 
Thomas wrote: 

“To comply would brand me as a cow- 
ard and a cad. . . . My resignation is the 
most painful task of my life, I having 
started as an engine cleaner at the age of 
eleven. Although my action may be mis- 
understood, time will justify it. Goodbye.” 

Ramsay MacDonald cannot remain 
Prime Minister of Great Britain unless he 
isin Parliament. If the Laborites will not 
have him, the House of Lords is his only 
hope. His former friends were not only 
denying him last week, they were forcing 
him into the aristocracy. In London it 
was freely predicted that both Ramsay 
MacDonald and acidulous little Philip 
Snowden would be given peerages before 
the year’s end. 

“Thank God for Him.” If the La- 
borites turned from him last week, there 
were thousands of good British citizens 
who were prouder of their Prime Minister 
last week than they had ever been. James 
Louis Garvin, editor of The Observer (and 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica) is seldom 
given to exuberance. Last week he wrote 
of James Ramsay MacDonald: 

“With his eyes wide open to risks as 
extreme as any national leader ever yet 
ran in time of peace . . . he staked his all, 
the leadership of his party, his whole ca- 
teer, his political life and associations 
dearer . . . than his personal life. We 
say ‘Thank God for him!’” 


INDIA 


Spinner Sails 


Robbers retreated, tigers turned tail as 
a rickety automobile sped out of the 
Himalayas late one night last week. In 
the car was little bald-headed, feather- 
weight Mahatma Gandhi. He had just 
two hours to cover 100 miles—over roads 
so perilous that night driving is usually 
prohibited—to Kalka. Arriving at Kalka 
in time’s nick, he was cheered by a crowd 
of devotees as he boarded the frontier 
express for Bombay. En route, admirers 
gave him coins and home-spun yarn. One 
woman auspiciously sprinkled his fore- 
head with red powder. From Bombay he 
was to sail for London and the Round 
Table Conference. 

Just how the little brown man justified 
his sudden haste to join the meeting, after 
turning stubborn at the last moment fort- 
night ago and refusing to sail with his 
colleagues (Time, Aug. 31), was not made 
completely clear. St. Gandhi had accused 
the British of violating the Delhi pact, of 
coercing natives to pay taxes by such 
extreme measures as locking them up in 
rooms filled with angry hornets. He said 
he would not leave India until Viceroy 
Willingdon promised that during his ab- 
sence there would be no evictions, no 
forced tax collection. Because without 
his attendance there seemed little chance 
of the conference accomplishing its aims, 
from several quarters gentle pressure 
began to be directed toward St. Gandhi. 
The S. S. Mooltan, bearing the Indian 
delegates, drew nearer to London. From 
its wireless room came stronger and 
stronger appeals to the Mahatma to drop 
his immediate grievance, represent his 
270,000,000 Hindus at the Round Table. 
During the feverish last hours of the 
British Government which fell fortnight 
ago, William Wedgwood Benn, Secretary 
of State for India, insisted that Viceroy 
Willingdon meet with and conciliate the 
Mahatma. Finally, last week, the little 
brown man himself asked for a conference 
with the Viceroy. The Viceroy would 
not agree to the establishment of an im- 
partial tribunal to investigate alleged 
breaches of the Delhi pact (Time, March 
2), as Gandhi had first demanded, but he 
did say that he would have some of the 
more startling charges looked into. The 
Mahatma retired to his mountain retreat 
near Simla, took a ceremonial bath, re- 
peated a litany 1,008 times with some 
disciples, began his wild dash for London. 


On the day he sailed he addressed a 
rain-soaked multitude. “I see nothing on 
the horizon,” said he despondently, “to 
warrant hope. I was born an optimist and 
I am hoping against hope. My faith is in 
God and He seems to have made my way 
clear for me to go to London. Therefore 
I expect that He will use me as His instru- 
ment for the service of humanity. For me 
the service of India is identical with the 
service of humanity. 

“T shall not disappoint the nation, and 
on my return, if you are inclined to feel 
that I-have let you down, it is open to you 
to expel me. Not only that. If you lay 


hands on me and kill me I shall not con- 
sider it an act of violence. 

“IT am a crippled man; but it is natural 
that a crippled nation should have a 
crippled delegate.” 

St. Gandhi then said goodbye to his 
wife and son, boarded the S. S. Rajputana 
with his English disciple, Miss Madeline 
Slade (Srimati Mira Bai).* His two goats 
were left behind, but he had provided 
himself with 30 quarts of pasteurized 
goat’s milk and enough dried fruit to live 
on until he reaches London. In his meagre 
luggage there was also a copy of Thoreau’s 
Civil Disobedience. Discovery of this fact 
set observers to wondering if the Ma- 
hatma had borrowed his catchword and 
chief weapon from the New England sage. 

On the second-class promenade of the 
Rajputana a little enclosure was rigged 
up for the distinguished traveler. There, 
to the great interest of homing Britons, 
he began to cook, spin, pray. Occasionally 
he rose to place a skinny, brown benedic- 
tion on the head of some surprised Eng- 
lish child. 

Still playing the patient underdog, St. 
Gandhi approached the ship’s captain and 
murmured: “I’m your prisoner for a 
fortnight. Oh, I’m an even better sailor 
than a prisoner.” 


CANADA 
Skyrocket Doused 


One of the biggest turnouts of voters 
in Quebec history went to the polls last 
week and returned the eleven-year-old 
government of foxy, popular Liberal 
Premier Louis Alexandre Taschereau with 
a smashing majority. Even the Liberals 
were surprised. 

Ever since 1897 the Province of Quebec 
has remained unflinchingly Liberal. Last 
year, however, the rest of Canada turned 
Conservative with a vengeance and swept 
Dominion Premier Richard Bedford Ben- 
nett into power on a Canada-First plat- 
form tinted ever so delicately with anti- 
U. S. sentiment. Many Quebeckers voted 
for Bennett. Conservative tacticians de- 
cided that last week’s provincial election 
was the moment to invade the province 
in earnest. 

Their standard-bearer was that political 
skyrocket, stocky, peppery Major Camil- 
lien Houde of Montreal. There is noth- 
ing conservative about Mr. Houde except 
his party. He first appeared in politics 
less than ten years ago when he unex- 


*Latest addition to St. Gandhi’s sisterhood in 
his model colony on the banks of the Sbarmati 
River at Ahmedabad is 21-year-old Nilla Cram 
Cook. She arrived from Greece where she took 
part in the Delphic festival and where she spent 
two years in a Sisters of Charity convent accus- 
toming herself to the contemplative life. Beau- 
teous, of classic mold, she is the first U. S. 
addition to the Mahatma’s platonic harem. She 
speaks Indo-Aryan and other Oriental languages, 
recently made a novel of her own eventful life. 
Her father was the late George Cram (“Jig’’) 
Cook, author, playwright, onetime director of 
the Provincetown Players, who, successively the 
husband of Sara Herndon Swain, Mollie A. Price, 
Playwright Susan Glaspell (Allison’s House), 
adopted Greece as his country and died there 
seven years ago. 
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pectedly won a seat in the Legislature 
from the stanch Liberal division of Sainte- 
Marie, Montreal. Since then he has shot 
from post to post, winning not only the 
mayoralty of Montreal but the leadership 
of the Conservative Party in the province. 
In his drive for the Premiership he has 
stumped Quebec all summer hurling accu- 
sations of gross extravagance at Premier 
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Acme-P. & A. 
CAMILLIEN HouDE 
2 fell between two seats. 


Taschereau, blaming the Liberals for 
everything from unemployment to an 
attempt to assassinate him, Camillien 
Houde. He had one cureall: Govern- 
ment loans at 2% to Quebec farmers. 

Canadians flocked to listen to him. Im- 
pressed editors prophesied that if he did 
not win the election he would pare the 
Liberal majority to a sliver. Quebec’s 
performance at the polls last week only 
proved again that listening to inflamma- 
tory speeches and voting for candidates 
are two affairs. Liberal Taschereau won 
7g out of 90 contested seats. Skyrocket 
Houde followed an old Canadian maneuver 
and ran for office from two separate dis- 
tricts (expecting to resign from one or 
the other after election). He was de- 
feated in both. 

Quebec’s election day had its Chicago 
aspects. In Montreal 232 people were 
arrested. A man was killed in an argu- 
ment in Sorel. Hooligans wrecked an anti- 
Houde newspaper office. Voting booths 
were raided, ballot boxes stolen. Munici- 
pal constables and provincial police ar- 
rested each other. Worried election offi- 
cers imported phlegmatic Indians from 
up-country to telegraph the results. 


FRANCE 


New Casino 


With tears in their eyes the proprietors 
of French gambling casinos have been beg- 
ging the Government to reduce their taxes, 
which sometimes run as high as 65°% of 


the gross. The season had been ruinous. 
In 1930 the seven biggest casinos reported 
a deficit of 21% in their takings compared 
with the year before. This year’s deficit, 
wailed the managers, will be over 50%. 
To illustrate the parlous state of affairs 
the managers pointed to Nicholas Zo- 
graphos, “Nicky the Greek,” greatest 
gambler in Europe. M. Zographos is head 
of the Greek gambling syndicate which 
operates the casinos’ baccarat banks. Last 
week as was his custom Nicky the Greek 
sat behind the shoe at Deauville. Nor- 
mally the baccarat banker at Deauville is 
playing against $10,000 to $20,000 on each 
card. Last week the great M. Zographos 
sat at a table where the total stakes 
amounted to just $20. 

The picture of Nicholas Zographos re- 
duced to penny ante moved the French 
Cabinet. Last week they promised to in- 
troduce a bill in the Chamber to reduce 
gambling taxes. 

No sooner had the casino managers won 
this round than the Society of Sea Baths 
of Monaco, operators of the world-famed 
Monte Carlo Casino, opened a new estab- 
lishment at the water’s edge to compete 
with Frank Jay Gould’s tremendously suc- 
cessful Palais de la Méditerranée at Nice. 
Besides the gambling rooms and the bath- 
ing beach Mr. Gould’s establishment 
includes a five-story hotel, several restau- 
rants and a floating theatre anchored off 
the shore. Two 15,000-ton steamers were 
chartered last week to anchor in front of 
the Monte Carlo Casino, to serve as hotels 
for the guests that the managers were 
hourly expecting 


Again Caviglioli 

Tourists in Corsica this summer have 
wanted to see the birthplaces of those two 
native Napoleon Bonaparte and 
Paris’ Chief of Police Jean Chiappe; they 
have wanted to see the mountains and the 
peasant dances and a flock of wild 
moutlon* and then they have wanted to 
see a real Corsican bandit. 

Hotel p oprietors smiled patronizingly, 
assured their guests that there were no 
more bandits in Corsica, “not since the 
great Romanetti was shot.” Porters and 
humble shopkeepers were not so sure. 
“There is always Caviglioli,” they mut- 
tered. Nobody had seen Caviglioli, no- 
body would say what he looked like. As 
the season progressed French thrill-seekers 
from the mainland+ decided that Cavi- 
glioli the Bandit was a myth. Last week 
Caviglioli the Bandit appeared where the 
tourists were thickest, at the new Corsican 
resort of Guagno les Bains. Caviglioli 
turned out to be a squat, middle-aged fel- 
low with a weather-beaten face, two pis- 
tols in his belt and two nephews, similarly 
armed, at his elbows. They appeared first 
at the Grand Hotel. The proprietor made 
no resistance but sent a frightened cham- 
bermaid scurrying from room to room to 


*Big-horned, red-brown mountain sheep in- 
digenous to Corsica and Sardinia. 

tThough most of the inhabitants speak 
bastard Italian, Corsica is not a colony or a 
dependence but a full Department of France. 
It sends Senators and Deputies to Paris. 


Sons, 


warn the guests to lock their doors and 
window shutters, stay inside. 

Curiosity was too much for one guest, 
a wealthy garage keeper from Ajaccio. 
Like a cuckoo in a clock he flung wide his 
shutters, popped out his head, shrilly 
screamed for help. One pistol cracked. 
Ajaccio’s cuckoo dropped with a_ bullet 
through the heart. 

All in all it was a successful day for les 
Caviglioli. From the Grand Hotel they 
went on to the Continental, where they 
collected $200. They then called at the 
Hotel Costa (stopping en route to pluck 
$120 from the owner of a seaside villa) 
and demanded $160. The Costa’s proprie- 
tor did not have that much in his till, but 
he helped the Cavigliolis collect it from 
the guests. By now it was getting late. 
Caviglioli & nephews retreated to the 
mountains but their luck still held. On 
the way back they met a party of mvior- 
ists enjoying a basket picnic. The Cavi- 
gliolis collected watches, jewelry, money 
and the picnic basket. 


ITALY-PAPAL STATE 
“Man in Black” 


Out of the Vatican, across the Ponte 
Vittorio Emanuele, into the Palazzo 
Venezia, back to the Vatican hurried a 
long-skirted Jesuit father last week. As 
he padded silently by, Vatican attendants 
and those who watch over Premier Mus- 
solini’s household whispered and nodded 
wisely to each other. “It’s the man in 
black,” they said. They further identified 
him as Father Tacchi-Venturi, a little- 
known priest without rank or official 
authority but a trusted confidant of both 
Pope Pius Xf and II Duce. Six years ago, 
some of them remembered, he had been 
attacked in his study, stabbed in the back. 
Two years later another priest who looked 
like him was assassinated. Devious and 
romantic, Father Tacchi-Venturi has 
busied himself with the highest diplomacy 
for the past two months. Last week his 
aims seemed to be nearly accomplished. 
A new accord was about to be reached 
between Italy and the Papal State to close 
the breach which occurred last May 
(Time, June 8 et seq.). 

Upshot of Father Tacchi-Venturi’s 
spadework was a conference between 
Count Cesare de Vecchi, Italian Ambassa- 
dor to the Holy See, Eugenio Cardinal 
Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State. After 
Count de Vecchi left, the Pope, Cardinal 
Pacelli and Father Tacchi-Venturi were 
closeted until late in the afternoon. Later 
His Holiness said: “We do not know 
whether a solution can be reached in a 
short or long time, but it certainly will be 
reached when the Lord wishes—that is to 
say, at the moment most suitable for the 
good of souls.” 

If an agreement is reached, observers 
thought it would be a compromise along 
these lines: 1) The Government would 
permit the reopening of the 15,000 Catho- 
lic Action clubs* if the Vatican would 
guarantee that the organizations would not 


*Last week, unofficially, all Catholic Action 
clubs save those at Rome reopened. 
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meddle in politics. Non-religious activities 
of the Catholic Action youth clubs would 
be handled through the Balilla, young 
Fascist organization. 2) The Church 
would allow Balilla units to be established 
in Church schools, if the State allows 
Catholic chaplains to conduct religious in- 
struction within the Balilla. 2) The 
Government would pay for damages to 
Church property incurred during recent 
demonstrations. 

@ From the Vatican last week came a 
ruling that in Italy a civil marriage, even 
though followed by a religious ceremony, 
would henceforth be known as a “public 
sin.” In republican France, where a civil 
marriage ceremony is obligatory, such 
“public sinning” would presumably be 


overlooked. 
CHINA 
No Respite 

China’s angry dragon, the Yangtse 
River, was dropping a few inches a day 
last week. The flood peak had definitely 
passed. But there was no respite from 
death and destruction. Hankow, “Chi- 
cago of China,” was still awash with germ- 
laden, stinking waters. Gendarmerie 
headquarters estimated 250,000 dead in 
the vicinity. 

It was the typhoon season. After furi- 
ous storms, the Grand Canal (running 
north and south between Hangchow and 
Tientsin) gave way in 15 places and 
washed out the thriving city of Yang- 
chow; 200,000 were reported killed, 6,000.- 
ooo more made homeless. 

A missionary reached Shanghai last 
week from the flooded region and reported 
the creation of a great shallow inland sea, 
200 miles long, yellow and endless to the 
horizon. 


PORTUGAL 
“Liquidated in Blood” 

Tight as a cocklebur Dictator-President 
Antonio Oscar de Fragoso Carmona stuck 
to the saddle of the restless Republic of 
Portugal last week, a saddle in which he 
has ridden for the past five years. 

For the 23rd time since King Manoel 
was driven from his throne in 1910, 
revolution flared. The igniting spark was 
the removal from office of Minister of 
War Col. Schiappa de Azevedo; who had 
refused to sign deportation orders against 
the army officers accused of participating 
in the last Portuguese revolution, the 
ruckus in April on the island of Madeira 
(Time, May 11). Immediately two 
raggle taggle bands of soldiers, officers, 
civilians rushed the third artillery in 
Lisbon garrison and Sao Jorge fortress on 
the heights above the city, seized cannon 
and machine guns, pasted up proclama- 
tions defying the Government, dug them- 
selves in. Few revolutionists have been 
so stupid or so brave. Truckloads of loyal 
troops crashed through the streets, sur- 
rounded the rebels and opened a withering 
ire. It kept up for nine hours. 

A few officers at the Alverca Airdrome 
joined the revolt and took off with a load 
of bombs. No fools were Commander 


America Sanchez and Lieut. Manoel Vaz- 
quez. Commander Sanchez joined the revo- 
lution, swooped back & forth over the roofs 
of Lisbon firing his machine gun. He sud- 
denly decided that there was little future 
in the revolt, turned his plane’s nose east 
and came down safely in Spain. Lieut. 
Vazquez went up with a crate of nearly 
200 hand grenades and spent a busy hour 
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International 
PorTUGAL’S CARMONA 
In g hr.: 80 dead, 300 wounded. 


tossing them over the side, trying to hit 
the Presidential Palace. When his crate 
was empty he swooped down to see what 
damage he had done, saw it was small, 
flew off to Spain in disgust. Spanish 
authorities immediately interned both 
these prudent airmen. 

In the streets the Lisbon citizenry did 
considerable execution by hurling home- 
made bombs at each other. At nightfall a 
few survivors of the besieged rebels in the 
forts managed to escape to the mountains 
after a savage skirmish in the Lisbon 
Zoological Gardens. 

In wine-shipping Oporto there was little 
bloodshed but excited crowds hung out 
the old blue & white monarchist flags and 
cheered for that amiable fldneur, ex-King 
Manoel. 

In Madrid someone threw a bomb into 
the parlor of the Portuguese Embassy. 
Ambassador Joao Carlos de Mello Barreto 
and his wife retreated hastily to the next 
room, waited with fingers in their ears till 
the bomb exploded, wrecking the furni- 
ture. Spain’s President Niceto Alcala 
Zamora hurried round to express his deep- 
est regrets. 

By nightfall Portugal was quiet. Lisbon 
was under martial law. No one was al- 
lowed on the streets without a safe con- 
duct pass. 

“The revolution,” announced General 
Carmona, “has been liquidated in blood.” 

Two days later two long lines of coffins 
passed through the streets of Lisbon. In 
the nine hours of fighting 80 people had 
lost. their lives, 300 were wounded. Be- 
hind the flag-draped coffins of the loyal 


soldiers walked spry, spare General 
Carmona, his jaw clenched, his head up. 
Government officials announced that two 
leaders of the revolt, Major Sarmento de 
Beires (who flew to Brazil in 1927) and 
Col. Diaz Antunes will not face a firing 
squad but will be sent to disintegrate in 
swampy, fever-ridden Portuguese West 
Africa. 


MEXICO 


Chamber Music 

Things looked a little black for Gover- 
nor Ignacio de la Mora of Jalisco last 
week. In Mexico City a strong group in 
the Chamber of Deputies was demanding 
his removal, charging that he had re- 
established peonage in Jalisco, that he had 
restored the priests to their original politi- 
cal eminence, that he was selling jobs, 
stuffing ballot boxes. 

The afternoon the charges against de la 
Mora were to be heard, strange young 
men with their hands in their pockets 
entered the visitors’ gallery in the Cham- 
ber. Two entered a cigar store across the 
street. The proprietor heard them say, 
“This is the day some of those Deputies 
will die!” 

In the Chamber the attack against Gov- 
ernor de la Mora had just got under way. 
As unostentatiously as possible many of 
Mexico’s lawmakers divided into little 
groups and stood near the exits eying each 
other. In the midst of an anti-de la Mora 
speech by Deputy Jose Manuel Chavez, 
two Jalisco deputies, Manuel H. Ruiz and 
Esteban Garcia de Alba, sprang up de- 
manding to be heard. Ismael Lozano, 
President of the Chamber, denied them 
and immediately adjourned the session. 

“I protest against this form of cow- 
ardice!” shouted Deputy Ruiz and rushed 
toward the rostrum. 

In Washington, Representatives call 
each other names. In Japan, deputies 
sometimes fight with daggers and fountain 
pens (Time, Feb. 16). In France they 
punch each other on the nose, have been 
known to use a dog whip (Time, Nov. 17). 
In Poland they hurl inkwells, kick each 
other’s shins (Time, March 10, 1930). 
But in Mexico they do not fool. As 
Deputy Ruiz rushed forward, one shot 
banged out (witnesses later swore it came 
from the visitors’ gallery), followed im- 
mediately by a general drawing and firing 
of guns by Mexico’s lawmakers. Manuel 
Ruiz died on the steps of the speaker’s 
tribune with eight bullets in his body. 
General Sebastian Allende went down in 
the fusillade with a shot through the spine 
which he insisted came from somebody’s 
chauffeur, standing in the doorway. 
Deputy Esteban Garcia de Alba blazed 
away until a bullet through the hand sent 
his pistol spinning. From his dugout be- 
neath the press desk the Associated Press 
correspondent counted more than 60 shots 
before hostilities ceased and the Red 
Cross and police rushed in 

The majority bloc of the Chamber re- 
asserted its dignity next day by expelling 
from the party four quick-triggered 
Deputies—all of them adherents of Ja- 
lisco’s Governor de la Mora. 
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Flesh Cathedral 


Earl Carroll’s Vanities are rococo. 
Florenz Ziegfeld’s Follies are smart. And 
yet, in spite of his overpowering, unwhole- 
some gaudiness, Earl Carroll is probably 
a better showman than Florenz Ziegfeld. 
When he puts on his annual durbar there 
is a spontaneity to its promotion which 


© Underwood & Underwood 
Eart CARROLL 


Ziegfeld has elephants? For him dinosaurs. 


Producer Ziegfeld strives painfully to at- 
tain. One night last week a crowd choked 
Manhattan’s Seventh Avenue to witness 
the most recent, most important mile- 
stone in Producer Carroll’s theatrical 
career. He was presenting the ninth an- 
nual Vanities in the newest, largest U. S. 
playhouse—his own. 

The interior of Mr. Carroll’s $4,500,000 
cathedral was obviously not the work of 
restrained Architect Joseph Urban, who 
built the Ziegfeld Theatre. It was done 
by George Keister and Joseph J. Babol- 
nay. Tier upon tier of colored stone ribbed 
with twinkling metal rose like the bulge 
of a gigantic layer cake. A loudspeaker in 
the lobby urged latecomers to hurry in. 

Earl Carroll has no sense of humor. 
But he has a remarkable gift for display. 
There is only one funny person in his 
show. A series of dirty jokes, very old, 
very stupid, are used to pass the time 
while more and more gorgeous settings 
are being made ready. Rousing climax of 
this element in the entertainment comes 
when five tons of chromium are lowered 
and a host of pretty girls in pale green are 
set to dancing before it. At another time, 
scores of undressed dancers with naked 
heels flash between glimmering crystal 
scimitars to Ravel’s throbbing Bolero. 
There is also a “pageant of the ages” 
during which a gigantic papier-miché 
dinosaur lumbers across with a lady in 
its mouth. The dinosaur is characteristic 
of Producer Carroll: in the current Follies, 
Producer Ziegfeld has girls carried by 
mere elephants. 

Best talent in the show is droll Will 


Mahoney. With a hammer on each shoe 
and a sad expression on his face he makes 
music by dancing on a giant xylophone— 
the “Mahoneyphone.” Chicago theatre- 
goers saw this act tried out last year in 
Earl Carroll’s Sketchbook. 

At the end of Act I on the opening 
night, Producer Carroll appeared attired 
in a rumpled tan smock and wearing 
earphones through which he had been 
listening to the performance. He said 
something about wanting to give people a 
big show for a maximum admission of $3. 
He introduced his backer, Banker William 
Reynolds Edrington of Fort Worth, Tex. 
and Manhattan, president of Edrington- 
Minot Corp. and Edrington Investment 
Co. It was as‘a consequence of a birthday 
party which Producer Carroll gave Banker 
Edrington that Producer Carroll was sent 
to Atlanta Penitentiary for perjury in 
1927. It was also as a consequence of 
the birthday party (the producer denied 
that a girl had sat naked in a tub of wine) 
that Earl Carroll became a national char- 
acter. 

Earl Carroll was born in Pittsburgh 39 
years ago. He quit school when he was 
10, became a program boy in the local 
theatres. At 16 he set out for the Orient, 
knocked about Shanghai, Canton, Hong- 
kong. When he got home he began writ- 
ing plays and song lyrics. He wrote the 
lyrics for the late great Enrico Caruso’s 
“Dreams of Long Ago.” Then Oliver 
Morosco called him out to California to 
write the music and lyrics for the oldtime 
hit So Long Letty. After that he wrote 
Eddie Cantor’s first musical comedy, 
Canary Cottage. By the time the War 
came, Producer Carroll was made. He 
enlisted as a private in the air service, 
was commissioned, made a pilot. He was 
the first man to land an airplane in Man- 
hattan’s Central Park. 

Producer Carroll is sensitive, nervous, 
trusting, uses perfume. His term in the 
Atlanta penitentiary nearly killed him. 
After he was released, a prison friend 
came to see him. The man kept looking 
at his watch. “I find myself doing this 
all the time,” he said. “I get a mental 
picture of what the other prisoners are 
doing.” Like his paroled friend, Earl 
Carroll, too, is always looking at his watch. 
New Plays in Manhattan 

Three Times the Hour. Yale’s famed 
Drama Professor George Pierce Baker 
teaches his young men and women how to 
get a lot of characters on and off the stage. 
Three Times the Hour is the product of a 
Baker student, Valentine Davies. It is a 
tricky mystery play through which march 
26 necessary and unnecessary characters. 
The audience is permitted to peep in on 
the doings during the hour before midnight 
on three separate floors of the Blake home 
on upper Fifth Avenue. The view of each 
floor requires one act. 

Act I, downstairs, discovers a party in 
progress. While guests make merry, large- 
footed detectives see that no one reaches 
Mr. Blake upstairs. As the curtain falls a 
shot is heard. 
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Act II, upstairs, during the same time 
as Act I, reveals a group of privileged folk 
who have managed to get by the guards 
below. At the end of this act the shot is 
again heard, more loudly. 

Act III reveals the whole bloody busi- 
ness in the third floor study. It seems that 
Mr. Blake, a ruthless financier, is plotting 
to ruin a South American republic. Ample 
motive is represented for agents of the 
threatened nation wishing to kill Banker 
Blake. Then the murderer walks in, does 
the deed—not for financial or patriotic 
reasons. 

nl 


After Tomorrow. The play which Pro- 
ducer John Golden has chosen to usher 
in this season sets out deliberately to 
make its audiences weep. If spectators are 
compelled to blubber at After Tomorrow 
they must realize that, like Alice’s, their 
tears are not real tears. They are being 
hood-winked by bald and brazen theatri- 
cal bathos. 

Producer Golden must have run an ap- 
praising eye over the drama of recent sea- 
sons. As in June Moon, the good-hearted, 
puttering insurance salesman (Donald 
Meek) is provided with a shrewish wife 
who finally runs away with the boarder 
who has just turned embezzler. The sales- 
man’s daughter (Barbara Robbins), a 
modified Bad Girl, is very gay and brave 
about saving up money to marry Pete 
(Ross Alexander). When Barbara’s father 
hears that his wife has run away, he has a 
heart attack. The young couple postpone 
their wedding, spend their money trying to 
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DoNnaLD MEEK 
... pecks, flaps, hops, gabbles, collapses. 


get him well. Just as things are looking 
their blackest for the young pair, the old 
man has the good grace to die. 

Within their limits, all of After Tomor- 
row’s actors perform well. Donald Meek, 
the theatre’s perpetual hen-pecked hus- 
band, does a startling job of acting when 
he finds his departed wife’s farewell note 
tucked in his tobacco jar. He pecks des 
perately at the air, gabbles, flaps his arms 
like a crow, hops to the middle of the stage 
and collapses. 
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THE PRESS 


City Editor 

Amid the busy din and jingle in the 
New York Herald Tribune’s city room one 
afternoon last week, one of the city 
editor’s telephones rang. 

“Hello, Stanley,” said a_ petulant 
woman’s voice. “‘Aren’t you going to keep 
our date?” 

“What date? Who is this?” 

Bit by bit the woman’s story came out. 
A handsome gentleman in a fine automo- 
bile had picked her up at rroth Street the 
day before, wined her, dined her, told her 
that he was City Editor Stanley Walker of 
the Herald Tribune. He had made an ap- 
pointment with her for the following day, 
promised to show her the Herald Trib- 
une’s plant, go to dinner, the theatre, a 
night club. He had failed to appear. 

Editor Walker assured the lady that he 
could not drive a car, had never owned 
one, never went above 59th Street. Fol- 
lowing up the story, he asked her to come 
to his office. Soon she flounced in, a 
comely Jewess. Taking one look at ruffled, 
bird-like Editor Walker, she said: “You're 
right. He was much better looking than 
you are.” Amused and annoyed. he set 
out to find his impersonator. The Herald 
Tribune did not print the story. 

Most metropolitan newspapermen know 
and like three Walkers: Jimmie, Johnny 
and Stanley. Jimmie is the wisecracking 
Mayor. Johnny is a kind of Scotch 
whiskey. Stanley is currently the most 
famed, most colorful city editor in town. 
\round him grows a fine garden of anec- 
dote. 

Short, wiry, hard-bitten, he was born 
33 years ago on a Texas ranch. He went 
to the University of Texas, later worked 
for a while on the Dallas News. In 1919 
he broke into New York on the old Herald. 
He was never an outstanding reporter. He 
stayed with the Herald when Frank An- 
drew Munsey merged it with the now de- 
funct morning Suz and when Ogden Reid 
merged it with his Tribune. 

He works his staff hard, himself harder. 
A day with Stanley Walker might begin 
at 10 a. m. and last (if he is taking both 
the day and night desks) until midnight. 
It might include lunch at the Algonquin 
or a bite with some of his staff in Blake’s, 
the Herald Tribune saloon. Back at his 
desk, smoking innumerable cigars, he 
would see the first edition onto the presses, 
return to Blake’s, catch a midnight train 
out to Great Neck, L. I. where he lives. 
On the train he reads one of the early 
editions so he can telephone back further 
Instructions when he gets home. 

Like all good newsmen, Editor Walk- 
ers chief hate is inaccuracy; in particular, 
misspelling of names in the news. Once, 
when he himself misspelled District At- 
torney Thomas C. T. Crain’s name in a 
Sunday feature story, his night staff sent 
him a wry wire: 

STANISLAUS V. WALKER, 
GREAT NECK, L. 1. 
WHOS LOONEY NOW 
DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
C. T. TOMASO KOHN 

Editor Walker is married, has one 

daughter, is expecting another child. First 
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to break the news publicly was, of course, 
gabby Colyumist Walter Winchell of the 
Mirror. Editor Walker read the squib, re- 
marked: “Well, I guess this is all right— 
as long as I get a by-line.” 

The Walker testament about himself, 
the newspaper business and his staff 


STANLEY WALKER 


.. « popular as Jimmy and Johnny. 


(which he considers the best ever as- 
sembled) appears currently in American 
Mercury. Excerpts: 

“While natural economic forces are 
working, here are three suggestions for 
alleviating the present state of affairs and 
setting journalism on new paths of glory: 
1) Let every editor argue persistently for 
fair pay and a reasonable future security 
for his good men. 2) Let every newspaper 
of any size either fire or pension the high- 
priced ornaments and incompetent fuddy- 
duddies who now clutter up the place. 
Replace them, if they must be replaced, 
with ambitious young men who will work. 
3) Tear down most or all of the schools 
of journalism and set the inmates to 
studying English, history, literature, eco- 
nomics, foreign languages, law or bee- 
keeping. ... 

“City editors in temperament range all 
the way from the savage old curmudgeons 
of fiction to the fumbling, frightened 
softies one so often meets in real life. 

But whatever they are, none is really as 
good as he should be. The job is one at 
which a man may work at top speed 24 
hours a day and still not get everything 
done right....The most reasonable 
analogy that comes to mind is between a 
city editor and the manager of a baseball 
team. . Each knows the disappoint- 
ment of seeing a presumably good man 
fall down on his job, and the thrill of a 
neat piece of work by a newcomer... .« 

“Lucky is the city editor or the baseball 
manager who can do his stuff without 
giving way to the jitters. He'd better be 
calm. If he isn’t, sooner or later the city 
editor will be reading copy, probably in 
Pittsburgh, or helping somebody on a pub- 
licity job, or pasting up clippings and 
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mumbling to himself; and the baseball 
manager will end his days as an umpire in 
the Three-Eye League or as the boss of a 
bowling alley in Peoria... . 

“It is usually contended that even the 
second- and third-rate reporters of the 
Golden Age were superior to the best ones 
of today. Nonsense! The trouble with 
such fellows is that they have spent so 
much time listening to old-time romantics 
and incompetents describe the ‘giants’ of 
those days that they have come to be- 
lieve it... . 

“New York news is not covered ade- 
quately. Too few men can deal with the 
glory, the debauchery and the complexities 
of that fabulous town. Bennett, Pulitzer, 
Dana and Greeley had the same com- 
plaint.” 
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Flump 

“Mrs. Brown Mehard Griffith, of Se- 
wickley, Pa., a suburb of Pittsburgh, was 
found dead yesterday morning at the 
bottom of an airshaft in the Somerset 
Hotel, 150 West Forty-seventh Street. 
Although police investigated the possibil- 
ity that she might have jumped through 
the window of her room on the fourth 
floor, they believed later that she may 
have fallen over the sill of the airshaft 
while moving about her room in the early 
morning. ye : 

Thus ran a routine news item in the 
New York Times last week. Thus have 
run countless similar items in every U. S. 
newspaper. To clear up the doubt which 
arises every time a person falls-or-jumps 
unobserved out of a building, two days 
later the Times made a suggestion on its 
editorial page. Taking the case of hypo- 
thetical Richard Roe, the Times said: 

“There is no escape from it within the 
limits of the present journalistic vocabu- 
lary. If the reporter says ‘fell,’ he may 
have missed a big society suicide story. 
If he says ‘jumped’ he may have the Roe 
family rising in indignation. One of Lewis 
Carroll’s portmanteau words is clearly de- 
manded. Why not ‘flump’?”’ 


—— — 
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Ole Swimmin’ Hole 

On page 104 of Satevepost appeared an 
advertisement in behalf of the Cycle 
Trades of America. “Ride A Bike” the 
headline urged. To illustrate the joys of 
boyhood bicycling, a retouched photo- 
graph of a shady pond was shown. Dis- 
porting themselves in the ole swimmin’ 
hole were three naked little boys. In the 
right foreground, against a tree, leaned a 
boy’s bicycle. In the left foreground, on 
the grass, lay a small girl's bicycle. 


New in Rio 

The English and U. S. colonists in Rio 
de Janeiro were offered some new reading 
last week. Fresh on the newsstands was 
the Brazil Daily Mail, only English lan- 
guage daily in the country, six columns 
wide, slightly larger than tabloid size. 
Founder and editor-in-chief is Francis J. 
Tiertsort, onetime Manhattan journalist 
who vaguely mentioned when he left New 
York that he had the backing of “two Bel- 
gian jewellers.” Brazil Daily Mail’s pub- 
lisher and president is Antenor Novaes, 
owner of the Brazilian daily A Patria. 
Publishers doubted if a daily paper in 
English would do great things in Rio. 
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Wired Music 

Telephone companies have other uses 
for their wires besides letting you use them 
to keep in touch with your friends. They 
lease them to burglar alarm, news and 
stock-ticker companies. When a conven- 
tion or concert is to be broadcast from a 
hall, it is often sent over a leased tele- 
phone wire to a radio studio, thence sent 
out over the air. Because it is easy to 
transmit music by wire, with a loudspeaker 
at the receiving end to amplify it, it oc- 
curred to Robert Miller, onetime engineer 
for Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., that 
such music might be saleable. With other 
engineers as associates and himself as 
president, he formed Wired Music in 
Manhattan, announced that he would sell 
music to hotels, clubs, private homes. 
Wires, leased by the mile, would hook up 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Buffalo and 
many another city. Subscribers would pay 
between $25 and $100 a month, receive 
programs from noon until three a. m.— 
luncheon music, dinner music, dance mu- 
sic. There would be no static and, because 
Wired Music planned to hire its own 
artists, no interpolated advertising. 

Well backed financially, Wired Music 
was ready to begin selling its services in 
Manhattan last week. But New York 
Telephone Co. refused to lease its wires, 
said it was too big an order. Wired Music, 
it claimed, “has possibilities of extending 
to many thousands” of circuits; the com- 
pany’s policy has been to rent out only a 
part of its spare facilities. Temporarily 
balked, Wired Music appealed to the New 
York State Public Service Commission. 
Decision was that since New York Tele- 
phone Co. already leases wires, whether 
“spare” or not, to 200 broadcasting 
studios, it must do the same for Wired 
Music, whose request is identical. The 
telephone company hastened to appeal. 
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God ina Stadium 


God, a benevolent old gentleman in a 
long white false beard, sat one night last 
week in a small, cramped heaven above the 
stage in Manhattan’s Lewisohn Stadium. 
Surrounded by cloud-like forms, he occu- 
pied a throne in front of a large yellow 
sunflower, gazed majestically down at Job 
and his family & friends and Satan. He 
gazed also at the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra and a small audience 
of dance lovers. It was the first of the 
Stadium’s three nights with the Denishawn 
Dancers, and the first U. S. performance 
of Job: A Masque for Dancing, with 
music by Ralph Vaughan Williams, 
scenario by Geoffrey Langdon Keynes 
after the designs of Poet-Artist William 
Blake, choreography by Dancer Ted 
Shawn. In eight scenes and an epilog were 
shown the machinations of Satan (Dancer 
Shawn) in getting Job (Arthur Moor) to 
curse God (William Kennedy) for taking 
from him his family and riches. Though 
Satan succeeded (as he does not in the 
Bible story), he was banished by God, 
driven back to Hell through a gateway 
which resembled a large dog kennel or a 
subway entrance. In the epilog Job, old 
and humble, received homage from his 
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people, settled down for 140 years more of 
existence. 

Heaven-scaling is bound to be less than 
successful in the concrete’ Lewisohn 
Stadium, hemmed in by ugly apartment 
houses and the unimpressive buildings of 
the College of the City of New York. 
When William Blake made his drawings of 
the Book of Job, he took the universe 
in his grasp, peopled it with super-men 
and angels. Save for Dancer Shawn, 
operatically devilish as a deep green Satan, 
the Denishawns did little more than sug- 
gest Blake’s eloquent figures. Composer 
Williams’ score was politely modern, 
lacked movement. 

Eminent among U. S. dancers, Ruth 
St. Denis and Ted Shawn have been mar- 
ried since 1914, are professionally in- 
separable as the Guitrys, Sothern & 





Townsend 
SATAN SHAWN 


. was driven into the subway. 


Marlowe, or Lunt & Fontanne. Full- 
lipped, slim, fifty-ish, grey-haired since she 
was 18, Miss St. Denis has been dancing 
for 25 years—five years longer than her 
husband who is considerably her junior. 
Ambitious, intelligent, they are less aca- 
demic than the late Anna Pavlova, less 
Dionysian than the late Isadora Duncan. 
Last week’s audience, like many another, 
found them at their best in straight- 
forward pictorial interpretations: Miss St. 
Denis in the Salome dance of Richard 
Strauss and an Oriental Dance Balinese 
by Wells Hively; Mr. Shawn in dances to 
four oldtime U. S. songs and a fantastic 
Frohsinn (Cheerfulness) to music of Paul 
Linke. Together they danced a charming 
Idyll by Roy Stoughton. Schoolchildren 
danced a “visualization” of the first move- 
ment of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony: 
a “synchoric orchestra” of dancers which 
was meant to parallel the instrumentation 
of the score. Then Miss St. Denis, sur- 
rounded by young men from the West 
Side Y. M. C. A., appeared as “The 
Prophetess” in a dance-drama to the music 
of “Mars” from Gustav von Holst’s suite, 
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The Planets. Many an observer found its 
symbology muddled ‘and “arty,” wondered 
what was meant by “the Cosmic Con- 
sciousness . . . realization of the Unity of 
Life . . . Summit of Illumination. . .” 
Cle. ic. 


At Banff 


Siam’s small, brown King Prajadhipok 
marched behind 125 large, hairy Scottish 
bagpipers in Banff, Alberta, one day last 
week. The pipers shrilled’ and wheezed 
“The Campbells Are Coming,” but behind 
the King came Rear Admiral Thavara 
Chayant, royal physician, Siamese Minis- 
ter to the U. S. Prince Amoradat Krida- 
kara and two inspectors of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. In a motor 
car came Queen Rambai and the royal 
suite. They arrived at a large field. King 
Prajadhipok (incognito as Prince Sukho- 
daya) ran St. Andrew’s flag up a tall flag- 
pole and opened formally the fifth annual 
Highland Gathering and Scottish Music 
Festival, under the patronage of Edward 
Prince of Wales. 

When Highlanders gather they play 
loudly and persistently on _ bagpipes: 
piobaireachds (traditional laments), 
marches, pibrochs (battle-cries), strath- 
speys and reels (dances). They dance high- 
land flings, reels, jigs, sword dances and 
hornpipes. They compete at putting the 
shot and tossing the caber (a heavy pole). 
To do all these things in Banff last week 
came Scots from all over Canada. To see 
and hear came 10,000 guests, including 
Lieutenant Governors Dr. William Egbert 
of Alberta, Hon. James Duncan McGregor 
of Manitoba, Hon. H. W. Newlands of 
Saskatchewan, Premiers John E. Brownlee 
of Alberta and S. F. Tolmie of British Co- 
lumbia, as well as the Siamese. 

For four days and four nights Prince & 
Princess Sukhodaya heard music, watched 
games. Pipe Major William Campbell, 
proud oldtime piper to Queen Victoria at 
Balmoral Castle, played them a tune, re- 
called how he had played for the Prince’s 
father, King Chulalongkorn. Their Maj- 
esties took many a picture; their adopted 
son Prince Chirasakti had two still and 
two cinecameras slung over his shoulders. 
They bought small-sized kilts, bonnets and 
sporrans, thought they would wait until 
they returned to Bangkok before putting 
them on. They went to concerts of old 
Scottish music, heard two ballad-operas. 
Smoking was forbidden at the concerts. 
Innocently, His Majesty smoked. 


aan ae 
What Maine Wants 


A loud, mechanically jovial martial 
air is the “Stein Song” of the University 
of Maine. It had become popular through 
the efforts of Hubert Prior (“Rudy”) 
Vallée, who, born 30 years ago in Island 
Pond, Vermont, had grown up in West- 
brook, Maine, gone to Yale University, be- 
come a crooner. The State of Maine has 
been hunting an official song. ‘How about 
the ‘Stein Song’?,” asked someone. Re- 
plied Chairman Daniel W. Hoegg of the 
State of Maine Publicity Bureau last 
week: “The ‘Stein Song’ may help the 
University of Maine, but it doesn’t say 
a thing about Maine as a State. What we 
want is a new song to tell the glories of 
Maine.” 
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TIRE FACT 
YOU NEED 
TO KNOW 


HEN YOU READ 

a tire advertisement 
that almost sweeps aside 
your judgment with its 
enthusiasm: 


SAY TO YOURSELF: 


‘‘MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON 
GOODYEAR TIRES THAN 
ON ANY OTHER KIND!” 


When you face a sales ar- 
gument that sounds good 
but you have no means 
of testing: 


SAY TO YOURSELF: 


‘‘MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON 
GOODYEAR TIRES THAN 


ON ANY OTHER KIND!” 


When the high-pressure 
dealer works on you with 
hypnotic eye and coercive 
logic: 


SAY TO YOURSELF: 


‘“MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON 
GOODYEAR TIRES THAN 
ON ANY OTHER KIND!” 


When you are tempted to 
fall for a mileage guar- 
antee, a special discount, 
a long trade-in, tire in- 
surance, or anything else 
but intrinsic tire goodness: 


SAY TO YOURSELF: 


‘““MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON 
GOODYEAR TIRES THAN 
ON ANY OTHER KIND!” 


Then, just for variety, ask 
yourself “WHY?” Why is it 
true that 


“MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON 
GOODYEAR TIRES THAN 
ON ANY OTHER KIND!” 


In the answer to that ques- 
tion is the only tire fact you 
really need to know, to be 
sure of getting the finest 
tire values money can buy! 


Copyright 1931, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 





Firestone One-Stop Service is the most modern, convenient, and economical service car 
owners have ever known— pioneered by Firestone and Firestone Dealers—providing 


the complete line of Firestone products and every service your car requires, 


except mechanical repairs—all under one roof, 


FIRESTONE HIGH SPEED TIRES 
The Safest Tires in the World 


or because of the 
inbuilt construction 
features — Gum-Dipped 
Cords, the Double Cord 
Breaker, and Tougher, 
Thicker Non-Skid Tread. 
These give you extra val- 
ues resulting in greatest 
safety, mileage, comfort, 
and economy. 


Firestone Service Stores and Service 
Dealers have a complete line of Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Tires for you to choose 
from—a tire to meet every price and serv- 


ice requirement. They also sell and serv- 


longer flexing life in 
every cord 


stronger bond between 
tread and cord body 


greater protection 
against punctures and 
blowouts 


longer non-skid wear 


to 40% longer tire life 


ice Firestone Batteries, 
Firestone Brake Lining, 
Firestone Spark Plugs, 
Firestone Rims, Fire- 
stone Accessories—Gas- 
oline—Oil and Lubrica- 
tion. Every Firestone 
product gives greatest 
value because of Fire- 
stone economies in buy- 


ing, manufacturing, and distributing. 
Call on the Firestone Service Dealer in 
your community today and see the Extra 


Values you get by equipping your car 
with Firestone Products. 


Firestone Service Stores and Service Dealers Save You Money and Serve You Better 
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MOST 


Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Firestone Brake Lining 
Made of highest quality asbestos— 
molded and woven—for every type of 


Firestone 
Puncture Proof Tubes 
Prevent punctures — save time and 
money — increase tire mileage. For 
every type of service—passenger, 
track or bus. 
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“Mobiloil faalt 


**Mobiloil faalt noo it!” That’s how the Dutch motorist 
expresses to the American motorist his reason for 
preferring Mobiloil. “Mobiloil stands up!” That’s 
why it is the leading oil throughout the world. 


ON 


In Holland or Houston 


Siill strong at the finish—that’s stamina! 
Whether the trip is 10 miles through 

hub-deep mud or 1,000 miles over moun- 

tains and desert, Mobiloil . 


After hardest usage, Mobiloil still fights 
heat. It still fights wear. It still holds oil 
pressure. It still . 

You can count on the grade of Mobiloil 
recommended for your car to take all the 
punishment you can give it. 

Push your accelerator down. Let the 
speedometer swing up—then hold it. Mile 
after mile, the Mobiloil in your crankcase 

and protects each moving part, 
each bearing, each plunging piston. 


because it is Made--not Found 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Mobiloil because it is made to 
fight heat and wear in your engine. The 
crude oils from which Mobiloil is made are 
selected from the world’s finest. The most 
modern refining equipment in existence 
refines and toughens Mobiloil to give it the 
supreme power to ° 

These are thrifty days. Protect your en- 
gine—lengthen its life. You can save real 
money by always insisting on the oil that 

— Mobiioil! 


We invite you to listen to the Mobiloil Concert, 
broadcast each Wilnesday evening at 8:30, Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time, from WEAF and 31 
associated N. B. C. stations. 
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Queer People 


Queer People, by Authors Carroll & 
Garrett Graham, is a novel which satirizes 
Hollywood in almost libelous terms. Its 
horrid characters are drawn so plainly 
from. life that they set Hollywood’s hair 
on end. The hero is a drunken and un- 
scrupulous libertine who, while performing 
ably as “professor” in a sporting house, re- 
ceives a splendid tip from a_ producer 
whose identity Hollywood sophisticates 
claim to know. The heroines of Queer 
People are insistently immoral and the 
scene of their depravities seems to com- 
bine the worst features of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. The uproar of Hollywood’s 
big-wigs at the book’s publication was 
trifling compared to the one which greeted 
the subsequent announcement, by 26-year- 
‘old Producer Howard Hughes (Hell’s 





Underwood & Underwood 
Howarp HucHEs 
His scheme was queered. 


Angels, The Front Page), that he had 
bought screen rights to the book for $15,- 
000 and intended to produce it immedi- 
ately—with the original cast, if they would 
consent to appear. 

Producer Hughes hired Leo McCarey to 
direct the picture, Ben Hecht to work on 
the dialog. When he came to the problem 
of selecting a cast, however, Hollywood’s 
indignation interfered with his plans. Only 
three cinemactors are under exclusive con- 
tract to Producer Hughes—Billie Dove 
(sometimes reported engaged to him); 
Pat O’Brien (Front Page); Jean Harlow 
(Hell’s Angels). Forced to hire actors 
from other producers, Producer Hughes 
found that other producers were reluctant 
to let him have actors for any picture, that 
they flatly refused to help him cast Queer 


People. Independent cinemactors .were 
afraid to appear in the picture. Further, 
it became clear that if Producer Hughes 
did find a cast, he would have only the 
theatres which he controls and the com- 
paratively unremunerative independent 
theatres in which to show Queer People. 
The large chains, controlled by the im- 
portant producers, would have none of it. 
Last week came a disgruntled announce- 
ment from Producer Hughes: “In spite of 
the fact that we have invested more than 
$100,000 in the story and preparation of 
Queer People, its production must be in- 
definitely suspended because we cannot 
obtain a satisfactory cast... . Itis nota 


question of salary as we can afford to pay | 


” 


adequately for players required... . 

Producer Hughes was considered one of 
the queerest persons in Hollywood when 
he spent $4,000,000 on Hell’s Angels. He 
was considered somewhat less queer when 
the picture’s profits showed signs of reach- 
ing $2,000,000. His personal income, esti- 
mated at $4,000 to $5,000 a day, inherited 
from his father who invented an oil drill, 
was further augmented by the takings of 
The Front Page. Observers familiar with 
the Hughes determination wondered 
whether he had really decided to abandon 
Queer People, wondered why he did not 
hire a cast of legitimate actors who would 


have nothing to fear from Hollywood’s | 


big-wigs. 

Universal has bought picture rights to 
a less savage Hollywood satire, Once in a 
Lifetime by George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart. 
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The New Pictures 

Street Scene (United Artists). In 
making a picture out of Elmer Rice’s 
Pulitzer Prize-winning play, Producer 
Samuel Goldwyn proceeded simply. He 
bought the screen rights for $150,000, 
hired eight actors from the original cast, 
photographed the play as directly as pos- 
sible. Inevitable comparison between the 








play and the cinema reflects no discredit | 


on the latter. It loses a little by necessary 
abridgments in dialog and by the limita- 
tions of the camera when confronted by 
the peculiar problems of the mise-en-scéne, 
but these are trivial defects. In the large, 
the cinema achieves the same effect as the 
play: a neat melodrama given an illusion 
of depth by the perspectives of its setting. 

The setting is a high-class tenement 
house. The story concerns all the people 
who live in it, but chiefly the Maurrants 
who give the other tenants cause for 
talk—derisive, frightened, sympathetic— 
on the dingy front stoop. Mr. Maurrant 
is a stage technician; his wife (Estelle 
Taylor) is having an affair with a bill col- 
lector. One day Maurrant comes home be- 
fore he is expected, sees the shades pulled 
down in the window of his flat. He goes 
upstairs and shoots his wife and her lover. 
Police catch him in a cellar down the 
street. The Maurrants’ daughter (Sylvia 
Sidney) watches him taken to jail. She 
says good-bye to the young Jew (William 
Collier Jr.) who lives on the ground floor, 
packs her belongings in a suitcase, goes off 
down the street. 


| 


Propte buy where they get 
the most for their money. They 
patronize the institutions that 
give them full value. Never was 
this more true than now, when 
value is truly America’s buy-word. 


So far this year Hotel New Yorker 
has served 28 per cent more 
guests than in the same period 


last year. 


There is a reason for such popu- 
larity—our prices are as modern 
and friendly as the service. 85 
per cent of our rooms are priced 
between $3.50 and $5.00 a duy. 


Every New Yorker guest room 
has radio, both tub and shower 
bath, Servidor, circulating ice 
water, full length mirror, bed- 
head reading lamps and other 
conveniences. There’s a_ tunnel 
connection to the Pennsylvania 
station and subways, and B. and 
O. motor coaches stop at the door. 


NOW BOOKING—we are now arranging 
reservations for fall and winter functions 
in our ballrooms and private dining salons, 


HOTEL NEW YORKER 


34th Street at 8th Ave., New York 
RALPH HITZ, Managing Director 


NEW YORK'S MOST POPULAR HOTEL 
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Cool Shaves! 


I take ’em on the chin 
and like it! 


THE 2 INGRAM BARBERS...TERRY TUBE OR JERRY JAR 


““@ MAY be shaky on Shakespeare but 
I’m genial with Gillette. And when 
the shaving brush comes up with an In- 


gram lather bubbling for action, I take it 
on the chin and I like it! Ingram’s is 


cool! Cool!! COOL!!! 


“It’s the coolest shaving cream that 
ever caressed my tough old cheek. It 
gives a quick kayo to the whiskers— it’s 
as soothing as a shaving cream can be.” 


Coolness is the big Ingram feature in 
either package. Economical jar or con- 
venient tube, each is crammed fullof the 
same soothing, chin-charming cream. 
No smarts, no burns, no nasty nicks 
— nothing but coolness and comfort. 

No other soap or cream can dupli- 
cate Ingram’s chilly comfort! 


INGRAM’S 


Shaving Cream 


IN TUBES 
OR JARS! 


It just can’t be done—because 
Ingram’s has a scientific distinction that 
gives it its exclusive feature. We put in 
three special ingredients that make it 
cooler and smoother than any other 
shaving cream! And Ingram’s is more 
than a shaving cream. For it feels on 
your cheek like a cream, a lotion and 
a tonic combined! 

If you need proof of Ingram’s su- 
periority before you buy—proof you 
can have and have it free! Just fill out 
the coupon below and we'll send you 
ten cool Ingram shaves—absolutely at 
OUR expense! And if you like shaving 
comfort—you'll like Ingram’s! 


10 COOL SHAVES—FREE 
NORRIS SA AMIR 


BrisToL-Myers Co., Dept. D-91 
110 Washington Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


I'd like to try ten cool Ingram shaves 
Name. 

Street 

City, 
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An exciting play of incident illuminated 
this story as it was told on the stage. The 
dark background of the house, squalid, 
heavy and forlorn, held it together and 
suggested that, in all other similar city 
houses, there might be similar stories, as 
there were surely similar incidents. The 
camera’s disadvantage lies in the fact that 
its lens is less efficient than the human 
eye: to show a head poked out of a 
second-story window, the camera must 
omit the group on the front stoop. When 
far enough away to show the whole house, 
it is too far away to show the people 
clearly. Like the play, the cinema enjoys 
| the advantages of brilliant acting, espe- 
| cially that of Beulah Bondi as an Irish hag 
| whose loose tongue, constantly wagging 
| and whining, voices the obscene and tedi- 

ous gospel of an utterly mean person. 


Guilty Hands (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer), as the title suggests, is a murder 
story. The guilty hands are Lionel Barry- 
more’s. He despatches an obnoxious roué 
who has become engaged to his daughter. 
The audience is agitated, not by the ques- 
tion of culpability which is early and 
clearly established, but in wondering what 
penalty will fall upon the murderer. His 
crime is justified; he has planned it care- 
fully; but the roué’s mistress (Kay Fran- 
cis) suspects Barrymore and finds evi- 
dence to justify her suspicions. It is 
necessary for Barrymore to explain to her 
with gestures, that he can manufacture a 
water-tight case against her unless she 
holds her tongue. Ably constructed, 
Guilty Hands is made into a murder story 


| in the grand manner, a carnival of bad 


acts and good intentions, by Barrymore's 
elaborate characterization. 


? — 


Secrets of a Secretary (Paramount). 
Claudette Colbert is a social secretary 
this time, compelled to work for a living 
when her father dies without making ade- 
quate provision for her in his will and 
when her husband, an ill-tempered gigolo, 
angrily deserts her in disappointment at 
this turn of events. Her employer is the 
mother of a girl in her own set. Claudette 
Colbert is called upon to further prepara- 
tions for the marriage of this girl to an 
English lord (Herbert Marshall )—prep- 
arations which become increasingly diff- 
cult as the girl takes up with the gigolo 
and Claudette falls in love with the lord. 
The demands upon a social secretary's tact 





and loyalty become almost superhuman 
when the gigolo is shot by gangsters while 
the daughter of Claudette Colbert’s em- 
ployer is in his rooms for no good reason. 

Claudette goes to the room, changes 
clothes with the girl and endeavors to be- 
have like a suspicious character in the 
interests of her employer. Her heroic 
ruse is discovered in time for an equable 
administration of poetic justice. Absurd 





and unlikely in synopsis, these happenings 
are the basis for a pleasing, if not an en- 
thralling, program picture, mainly because 
of the charm and grace of Actress Colbert 
who has now, after this picture and Honor 
Among Lovers, established herself as the 
most efficient all around secretary on stage 
| or screen. Good shot: the gigolo (Georges 
| Metaxa) enraged when he learns his wife 
is poor, kicking his silk hat across the 
floor. 
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TIME 


TODAY’S WAY TO @ U Tq YOUR OUT-OF-TOWN 


SELLING COSTS...AND | N ¥ R & A\ S E BUSINESS 


QJ it 








THE TELEPHONE PLAN OF MARKET COVERAGE 


BustnEss men in varied industries are successfully 
using The Telephone Plan of Market Coverage to 
stimulate out-of-town sales and cut expenses. This 
plan was developed by the Bell System further to 
serve its customers. Features of it can be used in- 
dividually or in combination to meet specific busi- 
ness problems. Among these features: 

The Key Town Plan makes it easy for salesmen to 
contact more people at less cost. They visit certain 
key cities in person and conduct their business in 
nearby towns by telephone. Sequence Calling 
Lists enable a person to make a number of telephone 
calls in quick order. The operator has a new con- 
nection ready as each call is completed. . . . Credit 
Cards make it unnecessary to carry cash for tele- 
phoning, and provide helpful records of contacts... . 


aS 


Wy 
lo / 


JUST CALL YOUR BELL f 


Out-of-town Number Books, prepared by the local 
Bell Company from names furnished by the sub- 
scriber, make it easy to obtain out-of-town numbers 
quickly. . . . The Collect Call Plan brings business 
when salesmen’s visits are infrequent. Customers 
are urged to telephone orders and other important 
Tele- 


phone Reminders, including gummed labels and cuts 


matters at the selling company’s expense... . 


which give a business company’s telephone number 
and other information, are attached to outgoing 
sales letters and other material. 

An experienced telephone representative will 
gladly study the particular problems of your business 
and recommend a telephone plan to meet them. You 
incur no obligation—and the plan may easily prove 
as helpful to you as it has to others. 


Gernone mM. 
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Engaged. Elizabeth Parker Case. 21, Universit: 
daughter of Board Chairman James Her- where he 
bert Case of Manhattan’s Federal Re- lawyer, C 
serve Bank; and Hamilton Robinson, of vestigatol 
Princeton, N. J. Wedding date: Sept. 12. of Comn 
Two months ago her brother. Everett was appo 
Needham Case, married Josephine Young, the Taritt 
only daughter of Owen D. Young (True. scribed ®,, 
July 6). Last month Mr. Young’s third society. 
son, Philip, married Faith Adams of Wash- 
ington (Time, Aug. 24). Died. 

° and critic 


saetnee ° 
Married. Eleanor. daughter of Richard Det ove 
Farnsworth Hoyt, board chairman of blatant, « 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.; and Alexis Felix 
du Pont Jr. of Wilmington, heir to $60,- 
000,000 (estimated); at Marion, Mass. 
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enemies, ; 
were oft 
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Seeking Divorce. Mrs. Abigail Staple- as bootbl: 
ford Allen Lott, 21; from George M became a 
Lott Jr.. 24, Davis Cup tennis player went to 
with whom she eloped to Elkton, Md. versity te 


last October; in Philadelphia. don to e 
which he 
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4 George WV 

Re-Elected. J. Finley Wilson; to be which he 
Grand Exalted Ruler of the Improved journals « 

Benevolent & Protective Order of Elks U.S. at | 

I (colored); by acclamation; at an up- he loudly 

We kk n oO W ch L A t t ]} r WwW fo} y id roarious annual convention in Philadel- badly dre 
phia. Exalted Ruler Wilson recommended zollern m 

that the grand lodge money be kept ina found lit! 
vault so that the principal may be safe I say, w 
though the interest is lost. dreadful | 


But how to find that man? One bidder points to his low nary aia the whisk 


: ; , z , zine, got 

price—another to his high recommendations. A third offers _ | Died. : Leonard Wood, 39, son of the doned it ; 
si late Major General Leonard Wood, oi iene 
- . ss . “4 

favorable terms for payment. A fourth “looks” dependable. | “lobar pneumonia”; at Bellevue Hospital, tie 


Manhattan. His name on oil stock pros- be 0! 
pectuses without the Jr. led to investiga- gpa 
a coin? tion and interruption of his business activi- rsd wt . 
ties Six years ago. hese the 
: raphy he 
. a Philosoph 
manufacturer of smooth-surface floorings, we make it our Died. Yuko Hamaguchi, 61, onetime some day 
(1929-31) premier of Japan; of ill health men of hi 
resulting from wounds received in an at- 
leading floor contractors all over the country. tempted assassination (TiME, Nov. 24. Died. 
ves ‘ f 1930); in Tokyo. Born Yuko Mizo- of The Pl 
[he firms we recommend will be thoroughly versed in | guchi, he was adopted by a rich Sa- The pled; 





“When you want a good floor, get a good man to lay it!” 


How are you going to decide? Trust to a hunch... or toss 


Why not rule out chance entirely? As the world’s largest 


o—— 


business to know the accomplishments and capability of 


muraian, married his daughter and took flag of th 
his name, but in politics he was always the public fo 
reasonable cost heavy-duty floors of Sealex Battleship champion of the people. Rising to leader- indivisible 
“3 ’ ship of the Minsei-to (Liberal) party, he all.” 
Linoleum and Sealex Jaspe Linoleum which stand severe became Minister of Finance in 1924, re- 
stored the yen and helped rehabilitate the Died. 
country devastated by the 1923 earth- novelist 
special designed-to-order floors, of Sealex Veltone and quake. He became Premier in 1929 and in City, The 
. : ~. the face of bitter opposition and active lung cong 
Sealex Treadlite Tile. plotting obtained eens adherence to the Man. Eh 
Write us for the names of these firms—and for full in- London naval limitation treaty. After the Lloyd Ge 
| treaty was ratified a fanatic shot him. Gabriel R 
formation on our Bonded Floors installation service, in Four months later he resumed his duties. 
but had to resign after a month to undergo Died. 


two operations, from the effects of which Smith, 85 


modern methods of installation. They will lay for you at 


traffic for years. They are also skilled in the installation of 


which Sealex materials are backed by a Guaranty Bond. 


he never recovered. Known as “The Lion in Oaklan 
_ - — T — “wom | f Kuse.” < ate ry ¢ -r-Di iots as i - 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. KEARNY, N. J. of Kuse,” and later by super-patriot in Death 
industrious, unpretentious man, the first the U. § 
commoner ever to become Premier ol millionaire 
Japan. got a fre: 
—o— had bough 
€6. US, PAT. OFF ing Democratic member of the U. S. Tariff When he | 

> Cc ission; by j ing off a cliff into — 
i ia i te ee ee FLOORS omm s ion; by jumping off a ¢ oh wilt t 
| the sea; at Bailey Island, Maine. Pro- Schuster in 


| “The Warrior for Peace,” he was a frugal, deposits. 
~ A 7 i » 4 Died. Alfred Pearce Dennis, 62, rank- anew bor 
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fessor, night watchman, brakeman, mer- 
chant, writer, he was a colleague of Wood- 
row Wilson in the faculty of Princeton 
University, later went to Smith College 
where he became the friend of a young 
lawyer, Calvin Coolidge. He was an in- 
vestigator in Europe for the Department 
of Commerce under Secretary Hoover, 
was appointed by President Coolidge to 
the Tariff Commission, which he once de- 
scribed to the Senate as a “debating 
society.” 
pened aE 

Died. Frank Harris, 75, author, editor 
and critic (Oscar Wilde, His Life and Con- 
fessions; The Man Shakespeare; My Life 
and Loves); of asthma; in Nice. Fearless, 
blatant, egocentric, he had many bitter 
enemies, a few stanch admirers; his books 


were often attacked as obscene, some- | 


times suppressed. Fleeing school in Ire- 
land at 14, he went to the U. S., worked 


as bootblack, sandhog, hotelclerk, cowboy, . 


became a lawyer and a U. S. citizen. He 


went to Europe, drifted from one uni- 


versity to another, finally settled in Lon- 
don to edit The Saturday Review, for 
which he hired Max Beerbohm, Herbert 


George Wells, George Bernard Shaw, and 


which he made one of the great critical 
journals of all times. He returned to the 
U. S. at the outbreak of the War, which 
he loudly and persistently damned. A 
badly dressed little man with a Hohen- 
zollern mustache and a bawdy tongue, he 
found little to praise in America: ‘Oh, 
I say, what a dreadful country! What 
dreadful people! I say, Nellie, bring out 
the whisky.” He edited Pearson’s Maga- 
cine, got it barred from the mails, aban- 
doned it and went to France to write his 
pornographic autobiography. He wrote 
always of Frank Harris, even when his 


subject was another man, but he remained | 


less great than those he discovered. Of 
these the greatest was Shaw, whose biog- 
raphy he finished before his death.* Said 
Philosopher Shaw: “Frank had to die 
some day. . . . I think it is time that all 
men of his age and mine were dying.” 
—}) 
Died. Francis M. Bellamy, 75, author 


of The Pledge to the Flag; in Tampa, Fla. | 


The pledge: “I pledge allegiance to the 


flag of the United States and to the Re- | 


public for which it stands, one nation, 
came with liberty and justice for 
all. 

Died. Sir Hall Caine, 78, famed 
novelist (The Manxman, The Eternal 
City, The Woman Thou Gavest Me): of 
lung congestion; in Greeba Castle, Isle of 
Man. He was a close friend of David 
Lloyd George and of the late Poet Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. 

WY 


_Died. Francis Marion (“Borax”) 
smith, 85; of injuries sustained in a fall; 
in Oakland, Calif. Prospecting for gold 


¢ 


in Death Valley, he found great borax | 


deposits. Before he was 30 he controlled 
the U. S. market, was many times a 
millionaire. At 50, his fortune gone, he 
got a fresh start from a silver mine he 
had bought and forgotten. At 75 he bought 


anew borax deposit, made a new fortune. 
When he died most of that was gone. 


eR 
_ *It will be published in the U. S. by Simon & 
Schuster in October. 
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Cut travel time 
é ‘GO 


EMPRESS” 


@ The speed of the Empresses saves you 2 to 6 days 
to the Orient. Choice of two routes... both from Van- 
couver (trains direct to ship’s side) and Victoria. 
On the Direct Express are Empress of Russia, 
Empress of Asia, docking in Yokohama in 10 days. 
Via Honolulu (connecting with San Francisco and 


HONOLULU 
YOKOHAMA 
KOBE 
NAGASAKI 
SHANGHAI 


+1: ‘ , HONG KONG 
Los Angeles sailings) are luxurious Empress of Canada 


and the huge, new Empress of Japan... largest, fastest 


liner on the Pacific. 


MANILA 


Actual records on Both Routes 
by the Empress of Japan 


Between Yokohama and Victoria... 


Direct Express: 7 days, 20 hr., 16 min. 
Via Honolulu: 10 days, 18 hr., 27 min, 

All Empresses offer First Class, Tourist Cabin... 
also unusually fine Third Cabin. 


Information and reservations from your own agent or Canadian 
Pacific: New York, Chicago, Montreal and 32 other cities in United 


States and Canada, 


TO THE 


Rien 


Canadian 


Pacitie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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The Galveston Customs District, with 
the Port of Galveston its head, ranks 
second only to New York in value of 
commerce. Steadily mounting coastwise 
shipments chart the trend of business 
... into the southwest empire. A mighty 
agricultural belt, oil territory, the great- 
est raw materials area in the country 
rapidly becoming industrialized—a fer- 
tile, prosperous market whose cities 
break census records. 


Pierce the wealthy southwest empire 
at America’s port of quickest dispatch. 
Water rates are low. Regular express- 
like service to and from the Atlantic 
seaboard, direct connections with west 
coast points, steamship service to every 


port on earth. Giant rail systems, five in 
number, cover the hinterlands. 


Galveston, on the open sea, is one of 
the world’s most efficient ports. Central 
management since 1854 has eliminated 
red tape, duplication of efforts, waste. 
All units work together. Docks, tracks, 
and structures are placed to facilitate 
the quick transfer of merchandise—car 
detention reduced to a minimum. No 
traffic tie-ups here. Shipments are 
speeded, saving shippers thousands of 
dollars a year. 

A line due north from Galveston bi- 
sects the nation, fixing this port as the 
natural gateway to a vast trade territory. 
Rates on many commodities make profit- 
able commerce with points as distant as 
Kansas City and Chicago, via Galveston. 
Cultivate the Southwest market. Route 


your shipments through its oldest, ablest, 
nearest port. 


Address Galveston Chamber of Commerce 
or Galveston Wharf Company 
Galveston, Texas 


Consider this pivotal city as a manufacturing or distrib- 
uting point. Write for free subscription to the Shippers’ 
Digest of Galveston containing Steamer Schedules. 


PORT OF 
GALVESTON 


ON THE OPEN SEA 
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National Doubles 


Ellsworth Vines Jr. of Pasadena and 
Frederick J. Perry of London were the 
two most interesting players in the Na- 
tional Doubles Championship at the Long- 
wood Cricket Club last week. Vines, 
whose father owns a chain of Pacific Coast 
meat stores, has been the sensation of this 
year’s early season tournaments. He won 
the Longwood and Seabright invitation 
tournaments, won again at Newport last 
fortnight, where he beat Perry in the 
A lanky youth who often plays in 
a broad white linen cap, he uses a slice 
serve, an Eastern grip for his smooth flat 
drives. Perry played brilliantly at Wim- 
bledon, polished off his reputation in the 
Davis Cup matches by beating Sidney 
Wood and later Jean Borotra. Onetime 
ping-pong player, Perry learned his tennis 
on London public courts, considers travel 
the best way to improve it. In last week’s 
doubles, Vines was paired with Keith 
Gledhill of Santa Barbara, national inter- 
collegiate champion, Perry with George 
Patrick Hughes, his doubles partner on the 
British Davis Cup team. Defending cham- 
pions were U. S. Singles Champion John 
Doeg and George Lott of Chicago. 

When Vines & Gledhill and Perry & 
Hughes were almost beaten in the second 
round, observers imagined that the shock 
would startle them into playing their best 
tennis, anticipated a brilliant international 
final. The shock had a different effect. 
In the quarter-finals, Vines & Gledhill 
lost to Clifford Sutter of New Orleans and 
Bruce Barnes of Austin, Tex., in a three- 
hour match, 4-6, 10-8, 10-12, 8-6, 6-3; 
John Van Ryn of East Orange, N. J. and 
Wilmer Allison of Austin, Tex. beat Perry 
& Hughes 4-6, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3, 6-3. Rain 
delayed the play for three days. When 
the courts were finally dry enough for the 
completion of one of the most surprising 
rounds on record in a national tournament, 
Francis Xavier Shields of New York and 
Sidney B. Wood Jr. beat Doeg & Lott, 
14-16, 6-2, 6-4, 7-5. The other team in 
the semi-finals was Gregory Mangin of 
Newark and Berkeley Bell of Dallas, Tex. 

———<__—_ 


| Fat Lady of the Lake 


Fat Mrs. Myrtle Huddleston is the 
world’s champion endurance swimmer 
among women. Five years ago, aged 30, 
she took her first swimming lesson. The 
next year she swam 36 miles across Cata- 


| lina Channel in 20 hr., 42 min. She won 


the ocean championship at Del Ray 
Beach, Fla., in 1928, when she swam for 
31 hr., 18 min. Since then, Mrs. Hud- 
dleston has been immersed in various 
bodies of water more frequently and for 
longer periods than anyone else of her 
sex. Most protracted was her sojourn in 
a Coney Island swimming pool which 
lasted for 60 hr., 2 min. Last fortnight, 
she visited Lake Tahoe, on the border of 
California and Nevada, farther north than 
San Francisco, where the altitude, almost 
6,500 feet, makes it hard for a swimmer 
to inflate her lungs comfortably and 
where something in the icy, mountain 
spring water affects the membranes of the 
nose and causes choking. Mrs. Huddleston 


examined Lake Tahoe, decided it was big 
enough; she tried its water, found it 
sufficiently cold and treacherous for her 
purposes. 

Last week, Mrs. Huddleston returned to 
Lake Tahoe. Clad in an unbecoming one- 
piece bathing suit and a coating of grease, 
she waddled into the water at Glenbrook, 
Nev., at 7:45 one morning, began to swim 
an American crawl toward Tahoe Tavern, 
Calif., 16 miles away. Almost immedi- 
ately, she began to encounter difficulties. 
The old man in her pilot boat misdirected 
her. A wind came up and blew her eight 
miles off her course. Her goggles began 
to leak, water to blind her. After the first 
eight hours, she suffered from acute 
nausea and pains in her arm. Twice she 
fainted but, on recovering, prayed that 
the torture of cold might not be added to 














Acme-P,. & A. 
Mrs. Myrtte Hvuppieston 
Icy Tahoe could not stop her. 


her obstacles. She was further encouraged 
by the yells of her 15-year-old son 
Everett who accompanied her in a row- 
boat. Finally, 23 hours after she had en- 
tered the water at Glenbrook, Mrs. Hud- 
dleston emerged at Tahoe Tavern, walked 
up the beach unaided, put on her shoes. 
Though she could have walked farther, 
she allowed herself to be carried from the 
beach into the hotel. There she said she 
regarded her Lake Tahoe swim as greatest 
of her aquatic achievements, 
ee eee 

Water Walking 

An Austrian named Karl Naumestnik, 
38, last week walked across the English 
Channel from Cape Gris Nez to Dover. 
The direct distance is 20 mi. but currents 
carried the walker out of his course. He 
made the crossing in eight hours. On his 
feet he wore a pair of water skis. Two 
other Austrians tried to follow him but 
grew weary. 

An Austrian water ski is made of a 
bamboo frame about 8 ft. long, 24 ft. wide. 
The frame is filled with a tapered rubber 
bladder topped at the centre with a boot- 
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Syaard 


the Vital Zone 


No matter what sport stirs your blood 
and renews your energy ... golf, swim- 
ming, tennis, baseball... you will play 
better and play safer, if you guard the 
vital zone of your body by wearing the 
best athletic supporter you can buy. 
That means PAL, the de luxe supporter 
which college coaches and trainers 
choose for their varsity teams. Stout, 
tubber-cored ribs... an exclusive PAL 
feature . . . reinforce its soft, knitted 
uch and give super-support without 
inding or chafing. Superb quality and 
design add long life, lasting comfort 
and unmatched economy. In three 


styles at two prices, $1.00 and $1.50. 


BIKE is a simpler type, whose ingenious 
design and sturdy strength have kept 
it the safety standard of American 
athletes for 56 years. More widely used 
today than any other supporter made. 
Fifty cents to $1.25. Sold by drug- 
gists and sporting goods dealers every- 
where. Any Bauer & Black supporter 
is the best you can buy at its price. 


PAL 


and BIKE 
| (BAUER & BLACK ) | 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago New York . . Toronto 





Important but little-known facts about the 
need and functions of athletic supporters are 
presented in our new booklet, “Guard The 
Vital Zone.” For a free copy, address Bauer | 
& Black, 2596 S. Dearborn St:, Chicago. 
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like rubber cylinder. The walker’s foot 
and leg fit into the cylinder up to the hip. 
Fastened to the underside of the frame are 
two hollow cones. The broad hollow ends 
are directed backward and provide suffi- 
cient hydrodynamic resistance to keep the 
skis from sliding backward between steps. 
The water-walker must exert much effort 
to keep his legs from going apart and from 
under him. 

Austrians have been experimenting with 
such water skis for two or three years. 
Last November the device was perfected 
sufficiently for a demonstration at the 
Vienna Municipal Baths. There is an 
Austrian Water Ski Club, whose enthusi- 
asts amble about on the Danube. 

Two years ago Abercrombie & Fitch, 
Manhattan sporting goods store, imported 
a pair of water skis, sold them to the 
Cavalier Hotel at Virginia Beach, Va. This 
summer a Brooklyn German named Ernst 
has been cavorting in a pair on Long Is- 
land Sound. 


Who Won 
@ Rev. Garrison Roebuck, United Breth- 


ren Minister of McClure, Ohio: the Grand 
American Handicap of the Amateur Trap- 
shooting Association; at Vandalia, Ohio. 
Shooting at clay pigeons for the tenth time 
in his life, Trapshooter Roebuck broke 96 
out of a 100 at 17 yards, won the shoot-off 
against Fred Harlow of Newark, Ohio and 
Ray F. Willbaum of Greenville, Ohio. He 


was awarded a silver replica of the A. 


©- 


Bennett Gates trophy, on which his name | 


will be engraved; and 
$1,000 in cash. 

@ Van Dike, five-year-old race horse 
owned by John J. Nesbitt: the Coopers- 
town Steeplechase, at Saratoga Springs. 
The favorite, The Ace II, fell at the second 
jump. Autumn Bells then got a long lead, 


a $600 tea set; 


seemed sure to win until he fell at the 13th | 


fence. Eiderbard, ahead at the 16th jump, 
ran off the course and was brought back 
in time to finish second to Van Dike, by 
50 lengths. 

When Eiderbard finished, the race ap- 
peared to be over until a spectator noticed 
another horse, Ortlieb, standing beside the 
16th fence where he had fallen. The spec- 
tator suggested to his Negro jockey, I. 
Wren that he mount Ortlieb, hurry in to 
win the $100 third prize. I. Wren tried 
five times to make Ortlieb jump the last 
fence, finally got him to “creep” over it by 
walking him up to the jump and shouting 
“giddap.” He then rode in, ten minutes 
behind Eiderbard, while the crowd cheered 
and the band played “The Jolly Black- 
smith.” The judges decreed that the time 


limit for the race was over, that no horse | 


had finished third. 
@ Steve Crothers, trapshooting champion 
a shoot against the 


zone, and Alberta; by breaking 200 con- 
secutive birds, as he had done in winning 
his state championship; at Vandalia, Ohio. 
@ Margaret Ravior, Philadelphia long- 
swimmer: the annual women’s 
ten-mile marathon on Lake Ontario, near 


Toronto, which she won for the first time 


a year ago. Her mother, watching the race 
shore, was congratulated on her 
daughter’s ability by a famed seagoing 
spectator, British Admiral of the Fleet 
Earl Jellicoe. 

















“Why didn’t 
it BLUR? 


iis simply a matter of the 
right camera — Graflex. 


A focal plane shutter and 
direct vision focusing enable 
you to see exactly what’s 


going on in front of the 


camera to the moment of 
tripping the shutter. 


The Graflex shows you on 
the ground glass in the fo- 


cusing hood a full picture 
size image, right side up. 
No guess work. 


Your dealer will gladly 
show you the exclusive 
features thatemake the 
simply operated Graflex, 
THE camera for superior 


pictures. 


(Sales Executives: Write fordata 
re: Business Uses of Graflex) 


The CAMERA for Action Pictures 


GHARLEX 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP, |... ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Folmer Grafiex Corp., Dept. 139, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send booklet ““Why a Graflex?’’ 
...to mame on margin of this page. 





























































Minot’s Ledge Light—on Outer Minot near the entrance 
to Boston Bay. Established eighty-one years ago. 


Character beams forth in silvery 
rays as the light-house flashes its 
guiding message to passing ships. 


pleasant fragrance and rich flavor of 


OLD BRIAR friendships. Men who have 
tried many other brands find in OLD BRIAR’S 
inviting fragrance and flavor a sparkling quality 
they have never known betore. It is not just an- 
other brand to be sampled with indifferent enjoy- 
ment. It is a different kind of blend . . 
combination of choice tobaccos . 
tive character you will like. 


+ a rare 
.. with a distine- 





UNITED STATES 
TOBACCO COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA., U. S. A. 











Character stands out, too, in the | 





IDER, day by day, spreads the circle of 


TIME 
'MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings qll_ things.” 





Sullivan 

In Washington, two automobiles col- 
lided. Out jumped two drivers. They 
exchanged names, learned one was named 
William Sullivan, the other Thomas Sul- 
livan. Up came Policeman Edward Sulli- 
van, took William Sullivan to jail. 





Boots 

In Mifflinburg, Pa., Jacob Miller bought 
a pair of red boots, wore them every Sun- 
day for 69 years. For the last four years 
John Miller, now 93, has worn his red 
boots every day. 


——€ 
Wine 

In Ancona, Italy, firemen rushed to a 

| burning house, found no water with which 

to extinguish the flames. Ancona’s in- 

genious firemen attached their hose to a 

barrel of wine, put out the fire with vino 
rosso. 


Brick 

In Newark, N. J., Joseph Keelen and 
five friends built a fishing boat, christened 
it Miss Keansburg with a champagne 
wine-brick. 





—_ 





— 





Rest 
In Budapest, Johann Schmidt, wealthy 


found a young man in his luxurious bed, 
| clad in Herr Schmidt's luxurious pajamas, 
reading one of Herr Schmidt's books of 
philosophy. Herr Schmidt summoned po- 
lice, who charged young Ferdinand Kov- 
any with many housebreakings. House- 





good job, had to give up his fine apart- 
ment, now lived by casual work. Without 
rest he could not work. Ina hard bed he 
| could not rest. So each night he broke 
| into a big house, slept in a soft bed, re- 
| made the bed before he left. 


— 





Funeral 

In Hammond, Ind., Policeman Ralph 
Hart saw a funeral passing through the 
streets on the way from East Chicago to 
Indiana Harbor. Policeman Hart gazed 
sympathetically at the mourners follow- 
ing the hearse. The mourners returned 
cheerful, contented looks. Policeman 
Hart, puzzled, scratched his head, remem- 
bered cheerful, contented looks on the 
faces of other mourners following other 
hearses that had passed through Ham- 
mond that day. Then Policeman Hart re- 
membered there was no cemetery in Indi- 
ana Harbor. After the funeral he ran, 
threw open the hearse door, found inside 
many cases of liquor. 
| — » —-— 


Memory 


In Rome, Dr. Vincenzo Mancini retired 

as professor of physics, was long known 

| by his friends to have a prodigious mem- 

ory. Recently he took a test, remembered 

| all details of the most complicated time- 

tables, thousands of dates and telephone 

numbers, the population of every parish 

in Italy; he knew the bandmaster and the 

| march of every regiment, the name of 
! every mule in the Italian Army. 





| merchant, returned from a trip to Vienna, | 


breaker Kovany’s story: He had lost his 
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THE MENNEN COMPANY, Newark,N.J.Dept. T-1 


Send along the travel size bottle of new 
Mennen Skin Bracer! 


Name 


Address 


I'd also like to try Mennen Shaving Cream: 
Original [] Menthol-Iced [J 











7 a 





TOUGH BEARDS 
ano TENDER SKIN 


GENTLEMEN—mMIncet the newest 


\ 


addition to the Mennen line! 





| 
| It’s Mennen Skin Bracer, a new 
type after-shave lotion. 
| Mennen Skin Bracer does more than 
make your face feel good. It penetrates 
deeply, cleanses and invigorates the skin 
and tones facial nerves. It has astringent 
qualities to firm the flesh and reduce large 
pores. Styptic, too. Heals shaving nicks. 
It is called Skin Bracer because it actually 
| braces the skin. 

We want you to try it! Our treat. Ac- 
cept from us a travel-size bottle — enough 
for a 10-days’ trial. Just send the coupon. 


And —for Tough Beard Shaves 


There's one shaving cream specifically made 
for tougher-than-average beards. That 
cream is Mennen. It contains specially 
processed tristearin— (Cys Hg; O2)3 Cs Hs. 
That ingredient builds up a lather that 
can wilt the wiriest whiskers quickly and 


| completely. Your razor actually has less 


work to do. No yank. No pull. You 
shave in COMFORT. If you haven't tried 
Mennen Shaving Cream we'll be glad to 
include a generous trial tube with the 
Skin Bracer. Just say so on the coupon. 
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ELIGION 


———_ 


Confetti 


Church councils in England were busy 
last fortnight with a small but distressing 
problem: the practice of confetti-throwing 
at weddings. Chief objection to it: it lit- 
ters up the church. Rev. E. G. Hall, rector 
of Friern Barnet, thought he had found a 
way to control confetti. He would charge 
five shillings ($1.25) extra per wedding, to 
be forfeit should any confetti be thrown. 
At Hatfield, Herts., it was proposed to 
charge ten shillings. Pontificated Rev. 
Oscar Stanway, vicar of Claygate, Surrey: 
“Confetti-throwing is meaningless and 
messy!” Even worse, said he, is the preva- 
lent practice of throwing imitation rose 
petals: they show up much more. “N 








Never 
heard an argument in favor of confetti,” 
said Rev. F. L. H. Millard of St. John-the- 
Evangelist, North Brixton, London. It 
was all right, he thought, to throw real 
flowers (an old village custom), because 
young ladies liked to pick them up to tuck 
under their pillows, and old ladies could 
press them in books. 

Shaking his head gravely, the old 
verger of a parish church in London said 
it sometimes took half an hour to pick up 
all the confetti after a good wedding. 
Croaked he: “In the old days when people 
used to throw rice, we had a vicar who 
would go outside before a wedding and 
confiscate all the bags of rice he could and 
give them away afterwards. But you can- 
not make a pudding out of this stuff!” 

ae. 
Protestants in Italy 

Having last week settled his difficulties 
with the Italian Government (see p. 24), 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI turned his 
thoughts to an old problem: Protestant 
proselytizing in Italy, where there are 42 
Methodist Episcopal Churches, 5,000 com- 
municants and 2,000 Sunday School pu- 
pils. Partially supported by the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Church in the 
U. S., these churches are guided by Italian 
ministers but looked after by the VU. S. 
The Italian Government permits registered 
Italian Methodist ministers, as well as 
Roman Catholic priests, to perform mar- 
rages, funeral services and other sacra- 
ments. In Rome the Methodist Church 
tuns a school for Italian boys: the Col- 
legio Internazionale Monte Mario. There 
are a girls’ school in Rome, an orphan- 
age in Naples, a vocational school in 
Venice. 

Principal other Protestant groups in 
Italy are the British Wesleyan Methodists, 
the U. S. Southern Baptists, and the an- 
cient, native Waldensian Church. But 
none of these has so recently irritated the 
Vatican as has the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Two incidents especially caused 
His Holiness to plan last week a new cam- 
paign (but to make public no details). 

At Tagliacozzo, not far from Rome, 
Italians returned from the U. S. are build- 
ing a Methodist Church. They put a King 
James Bible in its cornerstone, sent a 
salutatory telegram to Benito Mussolini. 

At Anticoli Corrado, near Subiaco, U. S. 
pastors distributed Bibles to the populace. 
The parish priest got his flock to give them 
up, made of them a big bonfire. 








Yord te waste’ 


what IRON FIREMAN users are saving? 


You can’t mix high fuel costs and 
an inefficient heating or power plant 
—and get the net profits to which you 
are entitled. 

Why try? Why handicap your busi- 
ness with the high cost and inefhi- 
ciency of hand-fired coal, or the need- 
less expense of extravagant fuels? Re- 
place your present method of firing 
with an Iron Fireman Automatic 
Coal Burner. 

Four major savings will result. Iron 


| Fireman (1) cuts fuel costs by burning 


the smaller, low-cost sizes of coal; 
(2) provides steady heat or power 
regardless of weather or load condi- 
tions; (3) reduces labor costs to a 
minimum; (4) eliminates the costly 
and wasteful smoke nuisance. 


IRO 








A national survey among Iron Fireman users shows average yearly fuel sav 
ings of 31.62 per cent—equal to an annual return of 39.44 per cent on the money 
invested in Iron Fireman, What ether investment will earn you half as much? 





A BIG ADVANTAGES 


*Cuts Fuel Costs 15°% to 50% 






Maintains Steady Heat & Power 






Reduces Labor Costs 






Eliminates Smoke Nuisance 





Iron Fireman perforinance figures 
can be applied easily to your business 
or home. Get information now before 
another heating season takes costly 
toll on your fuel budget. Write for 
literature, or ask an Iron Fireman 
engineer to make a survey of your 
heating plant. Then judge for your- 
self whether you can afford to waste 
what Iron Fireman users are saving. 
Start these savings right now — you can 
pay by the month on the Iron Fireman 
liberal finance plan. Call your dealer 
today. Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company, Portland, Oregon. Fact- 
ories: Portland, Cleveland, Toronto, 
Canada. Branches or subsidiaries: 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Mil- 
waukee. Dealers everywhere. 





FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 


!ron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon, Dept. T 9 
Please give me full information regarding lron Fireman 











Name 
BPTHE IRON FIREMAN By 
@lFMCo. 1931 Address. 
THE MACHINE THAT MADE 
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He makes the mistake so many men do. . . depending fen ‘ ‘ 
® BUILD ‘STAND-BY’ INCOME... WITH BONDS 


too much on his personal earning power... failing to 


build an adequate second income . . . one that will carry 





Halsey, Stuart & Co. aims to serve those who recognize that 


on when his personal earnings shrink. ; ' ‘ 
well-secured income is the fundamental aim of investment. 


Experience shows few men can safely count on salary Conservative bonds are ideal for this purpose. Since the day it j 
hss JPOP 


alone to maintain their living standards. Countless factors was founded, this house has confined its business to bonds, 


may suddenly reduce it or take it away. And even if you escape 
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° “7 ° ° five . 
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Every person of substantial earning power can build a per- way. Thousands of people have found it extremely helpful. to the ae 
manent income that will stand by him in times of need. One We shall gladly send you a copy. Ask for booklet TM-91. raid gave 
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The Program That Does More Than Entertain + Every W ednesday evening lowed the 
you may increase your knowledge of sound investment by listening to Col. Lea t 
room and 
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: then Col. 
Central Standard Time + 6 Pp. M. Mountain Standard Time + 5 P.M. Finally 


build a secured income independent of personal earnings. Pacific Standard Time. Daylight saving time—one hour later. Hurst Jus 


ing the years of highest earnings—between 35 and 50 for most 


men. A moderate portion of current income placed in this the Halsey, Stuart & Co. program over a nation-wide N B C network. 
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Reckoning Day 

Public feeling in Buncombe County, 
N. C., was high against Wallace B. Davis, 
president of the collapsed (Nov. 20) 
Central Bank & Trust Co. of Asheville. 
So a jury from neighboring Haywood 
County was called in to try him. Co- 
defendants in the case were famed Col. 
Luke Lea of Nashville, his son Luke Lea 
Jr, 23, and Col. Lea’s associate E. P. 
Charlet. 


Last week the jury showed the strain 
of four long weeks of pondering complex 
banking documents and_ technicalities. 
They looked tired when young Judge 
M. V. Barnhill (who two years ago pre- 
sided at the labor war trials in Gastonia) 








Keystone 


Cot. Luke LEA 
. from six to ten years (appealed). 


tread his charge to them. This took him 
five hours. Then the jurors filed out. 

Early the next morning the Buncombe 
County Court House, one of the most 
lavishly furnished in the South, was 
filled. The shades were drawn and many 
electric lights gave a dramatic atmosphere 
to the scene. When the jury came back 
they gave no verdict, merely asked for 
further instructions. The defendants grew 
restless. John Thrash, deputy sheriff, fol- 
lowed the jury out, went to the rest room. 
Col. Lea thought he had entered the jury 
room and told him so when he came back. 
For a moment it looked like a real fight; 
then Col. Lea settled back into his chair. 
Finally the jury returned. Foreman 
Hurst Justice reported on four counts.* 

*The counts were: 1) conspiracy to misapply 
$300,000 worth of the bank’s certificates of de- 
posit; 2) conspiracy to misapply $100,000 more 
of certificates of deposit; 3) actual misapplica- 
tion of funds: loans to Col. Lea totalling $572,- 
000; City of Asheville notes worth $45,000 de- 
livered to Col. Lea without payment; delivery 
to Col. Lea of $214,000 worth of the bank’s 
bonds without payment; 4) The count on which 
the Leas alone were declared guilty: con- 
spiracy to misapply $10,000 worth of cashier’s 
checks. The Court, however, later held that 
there could have been no conspiracy without the 
conjunction of a bank officer, ruled the charge 
out. 





The Leas were found guilty on all four, 
Mr. Davis on three, Mr. Charlet on none. 

That afternoon Judge Barnhill, his pale 
face grave as the Law, his voice almost 
a whisper, his hands trembling, read his 
penalties. Col. Lea’s wife gripped her 
husband’s hand so tightly that her knuckles 
were white. Their daughter, Mary Louise, 
7, who had spent the weeks romping 
through the court room, sat quietly next 
to him, looking scared. For Col. Lea the 
Judge ordered imprisonment for from six 
to ten years. The Colonel paled, then 
flushed, but his lips were motionless. His 
wife nearly sobbed. When Luke Lea Jr. 
heard he had been fined $25,000 he sat 
unmoved. Mrs. Davis wept- when she 
heard her husband sentenced for from 


| 








Keystone 
LUKE LEA Jr. 
$25,000 (appealed). 


four to six years. But the former bank 
president looked as unconcerned as he 
had last May when he was sentenced to 
from five to seven years for making a 
false bank report. 

Although Luke Lea Jr.’s penalty was 
kept down in consideration of his youth 
and the fact that he had merely obeyed 
his father, Col. Lea offered to assume an- 
other two years if his son’s conviction 
might be set aside. Judge Barnhill offered 
to do so if Col. Lea would agree not to 
appeal, but the condition was too stiff. 
The case was closed. The Leas posted 
bonds and went off to Nashville, free 
pending their appeals. 

Col. Lea must face other trials. There 
are still the Federal and State matters of 
the Holston-Union National Bank in 
Knoxville. And there is still to be a trial 
in connection with the defunct Liberty 
Bank & Trust Co. of Nashville, whose 
president shot himself two weeks after it 
closed. But last week’s sentence marked 
the complete deflation of a great southern 
hero, one who had attempted to build an 
empire on the pillars of politics, finance 
and the Press, who was once the youngest 
U. S. Senator (32), who was given the 
Distinguished Service Medal for his cou- 
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rageous actions at the front in the War. 

With an Old Testament sonority the 
Chattanooga Times editorialized: “The 
label of criminality has been stamped upon 
the name of the once great Luke Lea. 
. . . Instead of serving the people who 
had honored him he elected to serve Mam- 
mon. His ambition for great riches led 
from the path of honor. And the day of 
reckoning is at hand.” 

o— 

Without Benefit of Bankers 


William Randolph Hearst, a rich man’s 
son who grew up with a purpose in life, 
last week chartered a new company, 
Hearst Corporation, under the laws of 
benevolent Delaware “‘to deal in all forms 
of securities.” The company has an 
authorized capital of $100,000,000. It is 
the second organization of staggering size 
engineered by Publisher Hearst in the last 
14 months. 

Business men were puzzled as to why 
Mr. Hearst should require another finan- 
cial structure of such size. First guess 
was that it might have been conceived 
to create a market for the stock of 
Hearst Consolidated Publications Inc., 
the $100,000,000 company which Mr. 
Hearst formed last year to take over 
eleven of his most profitable publishing 
enterprises. Others, pondering the scope 
of Mr. Hearst’s interests, believed he 
was planning to go into the security busi- 
ness. 

The Hearst offices in New York issued 
the following statement: “The new cor- . 
poration is purely a private affair of Mr 
Hearst’s. Every share of stock will be 
owned by Mr. Hearst personally and none 
will be offered for sale at this time or at 
any time in the future. The corporation 
is designed merely for the purpose of 
facilitating the handling of Mr. Hearst's 
private interests by bringing under one 
corporate management a number of opera- 
tions now separately handled.” 

Many younger men with less diversified 
interests than 68-year-old Mr. Hearst have 
found private holding companies useful 
Certain tax matters can be simplified, ac- 
counting made clearer, securities grouped 
under one corporate ownership which 
makes their distribution easy when de- 
sired. Publishing represents by no means 
all of the vast Hearst fortune. There is 
much valuable Hearst real estate in New 
York, California and Mexico. The San 
Simeon ranch near Los Angeles containing 
more than 400 square miles has been 
assessed at $1,323,000 for taxation, but 
this figure is dwarfed by the value of the 
art treasures Mr. Hearst has piled upon 
the land. Mr. Hearst is sole owner of 
over 100 corporations. 

When Hearst Consolidated Publications, 
Inc. strode onto the financial pages in 
July 1930, it caused a sensation both by 
its purpose and its method. Mr. Hearst 
was not only selling the public a share 
in some of his publications but was sell- 
ing it direct, without benefit of bankers. 
Two million shares of non-voting 7% “‘A” 
stock ($25 par) were placed on sale at 
Hearst publication offices. A few banks 
handled the stock, but only as agents, not 
underwriters. Of these 2,000,000 shares, 
only some 775,000 or $19,395,000 worth 
had been sold by May 20, 1931, a fact 
which made many an investment banker 
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glad he did not underwrite the whole 
$50,000,000 issue in 1930. 

Important seemed the fact that the 
average holdings of those who bought 
Hearst Consolidated Publications stock 
were slightly over 40 shares apiece, or 
$1,000 in principal amount, an excep- 
tionally large figure for stock sold through 
newspaper offices on the installment plan 
($5 down and $2 per month). A natural 
deduction from this was that one person 
or few persons must own many times 40 
shares to bring the average up. When the 
stock was offered a promise was made 
in the offering circular to apply to list the 
stock on the New York Curb, Chicago, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco Exchanges. 
So far no such applications have been 
made, leaving the only market for the 
stock the secretary of the company’s 
office in San Francisco. A commission 
of $1 per share (4% of the purchase price) 
is charged for arranging a sale. 

Recent circulars of the company have 
stated that application for listing will 
be made “after distribution is accom- 
plished,” admitted the financing is incom- 
plete. The sales drive continues at high 
pressure in the Hearst press. A full-page 
advertisement in Harper’s Bazaar and 
Cosmopolitan for September pictured a 
happy wife, husband & child, “typical of 
more than 20,000 investing families who 
have taken advantage of the Hearst cus- 
tomer-ownership plan,” with ten potent 
reasons why readers should buy. A pro- 
vision of the deal is that, should dividends 
fail in any four successive quarter-years, 
the preferred stockholders could elect a 


TIME 


majority of the directorate, which is other- 
wise controlled by Mr. Hearst, holder of 
all the common stock.. Chance of this 
development seems remote. Though dis- 
tribution of the preferred stock has been 





International 


HEARST 


Slow distribution—but $2.64 per share. 


slow, Hearst Consolidated Publications 
Inc. has this year (to July 12) earned 
$2.64 per share for all 2,000,000 shares, or 
better than three times the 7% dividend 
requirement for the period. 


\ Vi: solicit conservative margin 


accounts based on purchases of 


stocks listed on the New York Stock 


Exchange. Our facilities, resources 


and experience, developed over a 


period of more than forty-three 


years’ service to traders and 


investors, are placed at the disposal 


of our clients. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


PORTLAND, ME. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange, 
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Ausable Upshot 


Some 10,000 rustic souls, devoted to 
dairying, inhabit the lovely Ausable valley 
which runs 23 miles in a generally south- 
west direction from the city of Platts- 
burg, N. Y. Since 1894 Leonor Fresnel 
Loree’s Delaware & Hudson Co. R. R. 
had served them well. The inhabitants 
told time by the train’s whistle, their cows 
grazed contentedly as the locomotive 
chuffed uncertainly by. 

But one morning in 1929 the Ausable 
countryside remained strangely quiet. 
Passenger trains had ceased running; the 
ticket windows were closed in Ausable 
Forks, Rogers, Arnold, Harkness, Peru, 
Salmon River, Cliff Haven, all the way to 
Plattsburg. And that might have been 
the end of passenger trains in the Ausable 
valley had not there soon returned from 
a trip to Greenland small, baldish Artist 
Rockwell Kent. When Artist Kent found 
there was no train to his home at the end 
of the line he was furious. Never afraid 
of a fight or of publicity, he determined 
to battle bushy-bearded old Railroader 
Loree and his whole D&H system. This 
he did with his cousin Philip Wager 
Lowry, a young lawyer so astute that he 
kept Belle Livingstone out of trouble for 
many a month. During the hearings Mr. 
Loree’s men painted a pathetic picture of 
their Ausable branch line. One train, they 
claimed, made 50 round trips without a 
passenger. An average trip netted only 
two fares. 

But Lawyer Lowry was clever and Art- 
ist Kent crusaded loudly. The story got 
into the newspapers and the Public Serv- 
ice Commission decided against the rail- 
road. In November 1930 passenger serv- 
ice was resumed. 

Traffic in the Ausable valley has, how- 
ever, grown no heavier. Last week the 
Public Service Commission, looking no 
doubt at D&H’s net operating income 
($1,585,000 for the first seven months 
this year against $2,663,000 last) took pity 
and reversed its decision. Passengers up 
Ausable valley must now travel by omni- 
bus along the fine concrete highway that 
parallels the rails. 


ie a 
Shipping Chapter 

The protracted dickering over who shall 
rehabilitate U. S. Lines and complete the 
process of getting the Government out of 
the shipping business (Time, June 29 et 
seq.) continued all last week. Chief de- 
velopments were: 1) a hitherto untold 
chapter of U. S. shipping history; 2) an 
apparent shift of advantage between the 
dickerers, an advantage for President 
Philip Albright Small Franklin of Roose- 
velt-International Mercantile Marine Co. 
over President Paul Wadsworth Chapman 
of U. S. Lines and his new backers from 
the Pacific Coast, Robert Stanley Dollar 
and Kenneth Thomas Dawson. 

Two weeks ago Mr. Chapman’s bid to 
keep his company failed to meet the speci- 
fications of the U. S. Shipping Board be- 
cause he tried to dodge responsibility for 
S. S. Leviathan, the biggest money-loser 
(Time, Aug. 24). Mr. Franklin hastened 
to point out that I. M. M.’s bid was the 
only proper one submitted. Chairman 
Thomas Ventry O’Connor of the Board 
took the matter to President Hoover. No 
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General Motors Truck enjoys many 
important advantages through its affili- 
ation with General Motors. Its designing 
engineers are assisted by great research 
laboratories and proving ground facilities 
... its purchasing department enjoys 
mass group purchasing advantages... its 


production department profits from the 


experience of vast manufacturing opera- 
tions. All of this reflects to the advantage 
of every user of General Motors Trucks— 


in sound design and sound manufacture 


and in low prices that make every Gen- 


eral Motors Truck an outstanding value. 





A TRUCK FOR EVERY COMMERCIAL PURPOSE 


HEAVY 
3-ton to 9-ton 


$1420 to $7990 


MEDIUM 
1%4-ton to 2'2-ton 


$675 to $1995 


LIGHT 
%-ton to 1-ton 


$625 to $1465 


Chassis prices f. 0. b. Pontiac. All models available in a wide variety of 


wheelbases, gear ratios, body styles and tire equipment. Any model may 
be purchased through the convenient finance plan of the Yellow Manufac- 
turing Acceptance Corporation at lowest available rates. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
(A Subsidiary of Yellow Truck and Coach Manufacturing Company) 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


HAVE 


TRAILERS 


OUTSTANDING 


VALUE 


TAXICABS 











TIME 


x “SERVING THE EMPIRE OF THE WEST” x 


1, the economic 
evolution of the Em- 
pire of the West, the 
Commonwealth o 
Utah is rapidly de- 
veloping industria 
prestige to add to its great tradi- 
tion of the soil. State leaders 
speak enthusiastically of Utah’s 
rising young industries. 

“Our state’s forward progress 
in industry is clearly dchrsed.” 
they stated in reply to our inquiry 
as to Utah’s future industrial and 
commercial prospects. “We ex- 
pect within a decade to double 
the present annual manufacturing 
ret onic of $216,500,000. Ceramics, 
textiles, iron and steel, and metallic 
aluminum are industries offering par- 
ticular promise because of the state’s 
rich endowment in natural resources. 

“Upon all of Utah is the stamp of 
enterprise. Immediate extensions 
in water and gas services will cost 
$3,000,000; expenditures for high- 
ways and roads this year will cost 
$10,000,000; telephone communica- 
tion is reaching into all corners of 
the state with annual development 
costs approximating $500,000; im- 
mediate railroad improvements 





THE STAMP OF 
ENTERPRISE 





will cost $1,000,000 
and a cutoff across the 
Uintah Basin costing 
$10,000,000 is pro- 
posed. 

“Before 1940 a great 
steam power plant on the shore 
_ of Utah Lake, a project of utmost 
_4, significance to industrial Utah, 
»™ should be a reality. Our agricul- 
ture will continue to show normal 
growth and important additions 
to tillable areaswill soon be made 
with the completion of a$3,000,000 
reclamation project. Mining,with 
the exploitation of non-metallic 
resources, will reach new peaks of 
production before a decade is past. 

“Anticipating the needs of the fu- 
ture,Utahis making ample provisions 
for additional educational facilities 
and other public institutions for a 
population which increases 13% ina 
Se... «6 + 


During the 61 years of its career the Crocker 
First National Bank has witnessed the evolu- 
tion of Utah, as part of the vast western 
territory, from a primitive frontier state to 
its present eminence in Rocky Mountain 
industry and commerce. At the Port of San 
Francisco this institution provides the bank- 
ing facilities which have aided in past de- 
velopments and are pledged to greater future 
achievements in the Empire of the West. 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST CO. «CROCKER FIRST CO. 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 
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doubt both were somewhat at a loss, for 
while Mr. Franklin complied with-all con- 
ditions, Mr..Chapman offered more money. 
The Board, sympathetic with Mr: Chap- 
man, allowed him to amend his bid. 
assume full responsibility for S. S. Levig- 
than instead of treating her as a monster 
step-child. 

At this large Philip Franklin exploded, 
He wrote a long letter of protest to the 
Shipping Board. It was not the first time, 
he declared, that I. M. M. had suffered 
grave injustice at the hands of the Govern. 
ment. Criticism of I. M. M. for owning 
foreign flag tonnage was unjustified: the 
company was entirely U. S.-controlled, 
anxious to spend more money to develop 
North Atlantic trade. Then Mr. Franklin 
revealed an astonishing fact. During the 
Wilson administration, he declared, his 
company received from a British syndicate 
an offer of $130,000,000 for I. M. M.’s 
foreign flag tonnage. The offer was ac- 
cepted but papers had not been signed 
when President Wilson heard of the pro- 
posal. Through Bainbridge Colby, later 
Secretary of State but then a member of 
the Shipping Board, President Wilson 
asked that the sale be deferred. Mr. Colby 
said the Board would buy the ships, pay 
I. M. M. the same price. Contracts were 
drawn up and signed by I. M. M., but 
eventually the Shipping Board withdrew. 
Mr. Franklin’s company still owns the 
ships, now not worth, he said, more than 
one-fifth to one-tenth the sum of $130, 
000,000. 

Impressed by Mr. Franklin’s claims, the 
Board took under consideration his 
amended offer, raising the amount of cash 
offered from $3,000,000 to $3,500,000, 
The Board met, conferred four hours. Re- 
porters waited anxiously to congratulate 
the winner of the bitter contest. When 
the doors finally opened a spokesman ap- 
peared, said neither the Franklin nor the 
Chapman-Dollar-Dawson bid was satis- 
factory; new conditions were ‘to be pre- 
pared, new bids could be submitted by 
anyone interested. Astonished pressmen 
searched for Chairman O'Connor, found 
he had slipped out by a side door. Mr. 
Franklin’s outburst had scored a major 
victory for his company. 

With the bidding thus reopened, another 
contestant was expected to enter the fight. 
He is Joseph Edward Sheedy, smart vice 
president of U. S. Lines, the man who got 
Banker Chapman of Chicago into the ship- 
ping business, who has been running U. S. 
Lines for him for two years, and who now 
is on an indefinite leave of absence. But 
last week Steamship Row was inclined to 
bet on Shipper Franklin against all comers, 
especially if a means could be found to 
reconcile him and Banker Chapman by 
giving the latter a stock interest in a new 
company run by experienced I. M. M. 
Rumor Monger 

In the purlieus of brokerage houses !ast 
week an alert ear might have ‘heard these 
things whispered: 1) Irving Trust Co. 
would shortly absorb $191,000,000-in-de- 
posits Chatham Phenix National Bank & 
Trust Co.; 2) Chatham Phenix was 
heavily involved in frozen real estate 
loans; 3) Chatham Phenix had substan- 
tial losses through an investment in Em- 
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Pa \ ae where you cant miss ub 
oa 
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- Hurtling through space... a mile a Kardex has changed Stock Control from 
MI. ; { 


ajor minute . . . comes a trans-continental a guessing game to an automatic signal 


express. Yet the engineer needn’t glance — system. It has made understocking and 
~"4 x out of the cab. Inside the cab, the track overstocking equally preventable. It is 
ight. ‘ A m : , S ‘ 
. signals flash in front of his nose. He conserving capital . . . mcreasing turn- 


) got ~ V8 can’t miss them. over... reducing clerical overhead .. . 
af improving service to customers. 
be Business men once had to peer far down 


2% os The Remington Rand man will show 
But ee \ the tracks to read stock conditions. © P 


‘d to 
ners, 


- . mi you how economically Kardex can be 
Business once had to wait for periodic ° ; sees 
adapted to fit your requirements and 


d to , ez reports to be compiled before knowing ; ; ; 

he ee ep arere requirements, etc your present business equipment. Mail 
; os, re ‘ments, etc. : , 

new me the coupon. It will bring you a book 


Then Kardex came. containing complete details. 


KARDEX DIVISION REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE, 


; last Buffalo, N. Y. 
hese Gentlemen: Send me, without charge, the 
Ci e book on Kardex checked below: 

0. eC mMm ] n [ O nh a nh O “Let’s Take Stock” (for Manufacturers) 
n-de- O “Straight to the Heart of Stock Control” 
nk & (for Wholesalers) 
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Company__ 
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Em- EXECUTIVE OFFICES, BUFFALO, N. Y. . . SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








The Rediform WIZ Regis- 
ter using FLATPAKIT Speed 
Forms. Adapted to every 
modern requirement of 


hand-written records — 
speed, accuracy, safety. 


“Away with Folderol .. . 
GET TO THE POINT!” 


WIZ Registers with Flatpakit make your system simple and direct 


A great many operations in business 
require typing. Yet others are made 
more accurate and more expeditious by 
the proper use of hand-written records. 

With a WIZ register the man on the 
job can write down the order or report, 
get one or two copies besides the 
original, and yet have an extra copy 
in the locked compartment of the reg- 
ister. The writing is done, completely, 
at the very moment the need for writing 
develops and when the writer himself 
has all the facts of the case at his 
finger tips. 

If the form is an order, the carrying 
out of that order begins at once. If 


it is a report for record, the writing 
is finished and the various copies are 
on their way to the departments 
concerned. 

This is why so many businesses are 
cutting corners by eliminating the re- 
typing of hand-written forms which 
actually do not require re-typing. 
They find that in certain operations 
WIZ hand-written forms improve 
accuracy, increase production and 
reduce costs. 

Talk with a Rediform representative 
about such opportunities in your busi- 
ness. You will not be obligated. You 
may be benefited. 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK COMPANY, Limited 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Factories: Elmira, N. Y., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Offices in 60 Principal Cities 


Rediform 


SPEED STAT 
AND SPEED 


/ONERY 
FORMS 


Copyright, 1931, American Sales Book Co. Ltd. 


Detach this slip and mail it to the Ameri- 

can Sales Book Company, Limited, Elmira, 

N. Y., with your letterhead or business 

card, and information will be sent you 

regarding applications of the WIZ 
Register in your business. 

T. 9-7-31 
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| slander a crime. 


| community sentiment. 
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pire State Building; 4) The assets of 
Chatham Phenix were depleted through 
the sale of Chatham Phenix Allied Corp., 
an investment trust sponsored by the 
bank’s securities affiliate (Tre, Feb. 9). 

James H. O'Connell, 25, customers’ 
man at Burley & Co., most certainly had 
heard all or most of these stories. When 
Louis Schnell, produce merchant, told him 
that he had $45,000 in the bank, also 
owned 600 shares of its stock, Customers’ 
Man O’Connell is alleged to have told 
Customer Schnell that ugly things were 
being said of the bank, that he should 
sell his shares. No alarmist, Mr. Schnell 
hurried to the bank, told them what he 
had heard, produced Brother Moses 
Schnell as a witness. Thereupon the bank 
took a bold step, ordered the arrest of 
Mr. O’Connell. 

Promptly bank officials and Chairman 
Mortimer Norton Buckner of the New 
York Clearing House made public state- 


| ments that Chatham Phenix is in splendid 
| condition. A 


statement was _ produced 
which showed that on Aug. 18 the bank 
had capital funds (resources minus liabili- 
ties) of $32,708,000 although since Dec. 
31 its deposits had shrunk some $70,000,- 
ooo. Attorney Thomas Lincoln Chad- 
bourne, director of the bank and its 
counsel, called al! the ugly rumors lies, 
spoke of their “utter baselessness, sheer 
malignancy.” He said Chatham Phenix 
would prosecute Mr. O’Connell to “the 
very limit of the law,” was busy seeking 
other rumor-mongers. If convicted, Mon- 
ger O’Connell may face a $1,000 fine or 
one year in jail. 

Alarmed at this casualty among the 
Brotherhood, last week customers’ men 
were prone to talk less loudly. In many 


| offices there is a rule that to discuss the 
| condition of a house or bank with anyone 













is an offense which may result in dis- 
missal. Yet few clerks or bank presidents 
are able to contain themselves when they 
hear rumors of inbound catastrophe. 

In almost all States laws have been en- 
acted which make “wilful and malicious” 
Libel laws cover only 
written defamation, and few rumors about 


| banks are ever printed. The original bill 


was drafted in 1907 by gaunt, white- 


| haired Thomas Bugard Paton, now gen- 
| eral counsel for American Bankers Asso- 


ciation. Many mongers have been in- 


| dicted, but in few cases have banks ever 


carried the case to a finish because of 
Monger O’Con- 
nell’s conviction would be the first in New 
York State since the passage of the law 
in 1912. Indicted recently for the same 
offense were Mr. & Mrs. Monroe Froelich 


| of Woodmere, L. I., who one sunny morn- 
| ing are alleged to have telephoned a 
| dozen friends to tell them that Hewlett- 


Woodmere National Bank would surely 
close its doors next day. Hewlett-Wood- 
mere National’s doors are still open. 


gina 


Deals & Developments 
Bear’s Brick. Bernard E. (“Sell ‘Em 


| Ben”) Smith, member of the New York 
| Stock Exchange, has the reputation ol 


being the stormiest bear on the Floor. 
He makes a pet, however, of Alaska Ju- 
neau Gold Mining Co.; whenever this 
issue is mentioned he becomes a beaming 
bull. Fortnight or so ago Bear Smith 
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America’s oldest 
Utility Groups.. 


: first Pacific Lighting Corporation 


dividend was declared in 1887. 


The 1931 dividends are being paid, in many 
cases, to the same stockholders whose names were 
first written on the books of a far-sighted adventure 
inthe early gas-light days, forty-five years ago, and 
for more than a generation these stockholders 
have never had an interruption in their dividends. 

Los Angeles was then a city of forty thousand. 
Now its population is a million and a quarter, and 
imillion more people live in the adjoining terri- 
tories served by Pacific Lighting utilities. 

From two thousand consumers of Pacific Lighting 
sas service in the beginning, the number has grown 
lo practically a million users of gas and electricity. 
No other utility group has met an equally long and 
continuous problem of furnishing new capital for 
plant extensions in such rapidly growing territory. 


Development in the past ten years alone, for 


PaciFic 


‘++ + SERVING AMERICAS FASTEST 


g growth of 


example, has resulted in the following 


service requirements: 

POPULATION OF CALIFORNIA, 1920 
POPULATION OF CALIFORNIA, 1930. 
Paciric LiguTinc customers, 1920 . 
Paciric LIGHTING customMERS, 1930 . 


3,426,861 
9,677,251 

347,000 

962,000 

The fastest community growth in America has 
fully tested and repaid the soundness of the Pacific 
Lighting Corporation’s structure and management 
for more than forty-five years, and has given invest- 
ors, year after year, a deeper foundation of security 
for their capital and savings. 

Pacific Lighting is issuing no new securities at the 
present time. These advertisements are intended 
to improve the economical marketing of future 
issues by creating a more general appreciation of 
the Company’s history and development and its 
balanced system of operation. 


LIGHTIN 


CORPORATION 


Unifying the following companies for econ. 
omy of operation and in supplying capital: 





Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corp. 
Southern California Gas Company 
Southern Counties Gas Company 
. - Santa Maria Gas Company . . 
with investments in 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
Pacific Public Service Company 


GROWING TERRITORY - 
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FREE? 


Convince 


Yourself 


at our expense 


oe | 


We're willing to prove without | 
cost to you the deliciousness of 
this zestful, whole-wheat cereal 


OU can so 

easily feel 
100% better than 
you do. You can 
get back energy, 
zest in living ... 
just by re-estab- 
lishing digestive 
regularity. 

And to do this 
you don’t need 
laxatives. Instead, 
try this delicious, 
old-fashioned, whole-wheat cereal. Just 
the golden, nut-sweet wheat kernels rolled 


o Ge 





to flaky thinness—so that this cereal 
cooks dene in 3 to 5 minutes. 
So sure are we that you'll find Petti- 
john’s the answer to 
your problem that we 
ask you not to buy until 
you’ve tried a whole box 
free, at our expense. 
Present the coupon be- 
low to your grocer. 


Pettiyohn's 


Rolled Wheat with 
All the Bran 


Good for Full-Size Package 


Fill in, clip and present to grocer. 


MR. GROCER: The Quaker Oats Company 





hereby promises to pay you the full retail 
price of a package of Pettijohn’s on presenta- 
tion of this coupon to The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, 141 W. Jackson St., Chicago, when duly 
signed by the person who receives the free 
package. Only one to a family. 

No payment will be made to coupon brokers. 
No coupons redeemed after Dec. 15, 1931. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Lee eee ee meme eee eee eee eee 


TIME 


departed for a vacation, announced he 
would visit Alaska, inspect Juneau’s 
plants. Last week he saw the mines, 
bought a souvenir. It was a $25,000 brick 
of solid gold, weighing nearly 100 pounds. 
“Brick No. 1,000” will probably be sent 
to Bear Smith’s office, set where it will 
bedazzle all who lack faith in Alaska 
Juneau. 
Smith saw a picture of Mt. McKinley by 


Painter Sidney Laurence, paid $10,000 | 


for it. 

Bob Again. When Charles Victor Bob, 
strapping, breezy and likeable, emerged 
from the West with tall tales of precious 
metals, he found a friend and supporter in 
elderly, rich August Heckscher of Man- 
hattan. It must have grieved Friend 


| Heckscher to learn, last October, that Pro- | 


moter Bob had vanished, left behind 
records which demanded his arrest when 
he was found (Time, Oct. 27 et seq.). 
Awaiting trials for using the mails to 
defraud and for criminal conduct of his 
companies, Mr. Bob has been busy again. 
Three weeks ago he brought bankruptcy 
suits against several of his pyramided com- 
panies, saying they were paying other 
creditors in preference to him. Fortnight 
ago he brought suit for $25,000,000 against 
Mr. Heckscher, Mr. Heckscher’s son G. 
Maurice and 16 other men, charging they 
had run his companies illegally during his 
“absence.” Last week silent Mr. Heck- 
scher was no longer silent, brought a 


$250,000 suit against Promoter Bob on | 


grounds of fraudulent representations 
made in connection with Consolidated 
Chromium Corp. Whereupon Mr. Bob 


went to court, said the Heckscher com- | 
plaint contained much that was “vexa- | 


tious, scandalous and irrelevant,” should 
be rewritten. ; 

Cash Registers. Several years ago an 
Ohio court enjoined big National Cash 
Register Co. from acquiring more prop- 
erties. Last week the company asked the 
court to approve of the purchase of the 
second biggest U. S. cash register com- 
pany. If the court says yes, N. C. R. will 
buy Remington Cash Register Co. Inc., 
g0% owned by Remington Arms Co. Inc. 


—@ 


Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

Newton Diehl Baker, onetime Secretary 
of War (1916-21) and Nathan L. Miller, 
onetime Governor of New York, were 
elected to the board of trustees, Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York. 

Allan M. Pope, vice president of First 
National Old Colony Corp., was nomi- 
nated to succeed Henry T. Ferriss, presi- 
dent of First National Co. of St. Louis, 
as president of Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America. 

Rollin Abbott Wilbur, onetime (1929) 
president of Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, severed his con- 
nections with Society for Savings and 
Central United National Bank of 
Cleveland in order to take charge of the 
work of mending Toledo’s broken banks 
(Time, Aug. 24). 

Pullman Co. decided to open an operat- 
ing department in the East, with a vice 
president in charge at Philadelphia. 
Picked for the job: Hale Holden Jr., 33, 
son of the executive committee chairman 
of Southern Pacific Co. 


A few days later flush Bear | 
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The Odds 
Are 40 to 1 


ID you know that of all the 
millions of children who 
start in grade school, only 

2.3% are fortunate enough to go 
through college? 


Only one out of 40! Yet 
nearly all parents INTEND that 
their children shall have the tre- 
mendous advantages of college 
preparation for life's battles. 


You can reverse these odds 


through the Investors Syndicate 
Plan. 


By setting aside as little as 
45 cents a day, you can provide 
your child with an income of 
$100 a month or more for the 
four college years, with a sub- 
stantial additional check as a 
graduation present. 


Ask for the informative 
brochure, ‘Advantages For Your 


Child—Guarantee Them.” 
200,000 INVESTORS 


Send “ Advantages for Your Child” to— 


INVESTORS 
SYN DICATE 


FOUNDED - 1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON LOS ANGELES 


Assets Over 
$40,000,000 


Offices in 
51 Cities 
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Teletype is like a messenger 
wearing seven league boots 


Tt annihilates both 
distance and time by 
sending typewritten 
messages by wire / 


Operating two or more widely-separated offices, factories or 
warehouses presents serious difficulties because of the time 
lost in exchanging written communications. Teletype ends 
this handicap by bringing all units as closely together as though 


they were in the same block. 


By sending ‘ypewritten messages over telephone wires at a 
speed of 60 words per minute, Teletype accomplishes in 
moments what formerly took hours or even days. Every letter 
or figure typed on the sending machine is instantaneously and 
accurately reproduced by the receiving machine, no matter 
how far distant it may be. Even intricate formulae and speci- 
fications can safely be Teletyped. 


Both the sending and receiving machines make a record for 





Teletypewriter 
Service 


filing, thus eliminating misunderstandings and definitely 
fixing responsibility. Machines can be used in either direc- 
tion, and no special operators are required as anyone who 
can use a typewriter can operate Teletype. 

For further information regarding Teletypewriter Service, 
consult your local telephone company or write the Teletype 
Corporation, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


Western Electric Company 
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N this salads fora 
Celtic Cross with | 
modern treatment, dis- | 


tinctiveness is found in 
its impressive simplicity. 


The House of Har- 


rison assures its true 





conception. Almost a century of experience in the | 


design and creation of memorials is at your dis- 
posal whether your requirements be for a simple 
marker or a stately mausoleum. 


Write for Booklet T-4 


Harrison Granite Co., Inc. 
Estab: et 1845 
MONUMENTS ian 
sae 
4 E. 43rd Street, at Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: 
Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis. 
Works: Barre, Vermont 


HARRISON 
MEMORIALS 


COUNTRY-WIDE SERVICE 


MAUSOLEUMS 





WHEN DREAMS 
COME TRUE! 


Dreams come true LATER 
when the dreamer 
through NOW .. . Thrift is 


the only fairy godmother of 


comes 


financial security ... a safe 
investment won’t necessarily 
make you rich over night... 
but it will make you finan- 
cially secure over the years 


. . » 5%% PRUDENCE SE- 


CURITIES are Guaranteed 
by more than $16,500,000 of 
Prudence funds. 


A. 


PRUDENCE 
COMPANYinc. 


Under Supervision of New York State 
Banking Department 


New York Jamaica 


Brooklyn White Plains 
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AERONAUTICS 


At Cleveland 

Lieut. Ernst Udet was, next to Baron 
von Richthofen, the highest German ace 
in the War. He brought down 62 Allied 
planes, earned the nickname “Wasp” for 
his habit of attacking one plane in a 
squadron, escaping before the others could 
reach him. Now called “Flea” for his 
energetic hopping about Europe, baldish, 
blue-eyed Herr Udet resumed his waspish 
characteristics on the first day of the 
National Air Races at Cleveland last week. 

The meet opened on the west side of 
Cleveland’s Municipal! Airport, divided in 
two for the occasion. There were tunes 
by a prodigious band, elaborate parades of 
civic and social organizations. Presently 
the first covey of stunt flyers, a team of 
Europeans assembled by onetime U. S. 
Navy flyer Lieut. Alford J. Williams, 
took the air. Going past the stands, Wasp 
Udet shot out of formation as the other 


| planes landed, climbed almost perpendicu- 


larly, turned on his side, dropped till his 


| left wing seemed to brush the ground, 


climbed again, rounded the field upside 
down at a height of 200 ft., cut his motor 
and made a perfect landing after three 
loops and a barrel-roll. This was the best 
stunting of the day. Lieut. Williams end- 
ed the display by flying a triangular course 
upside down around the field, executing 
two snap rolls and a vertical figure eight. 

Less precarious but equally amazing 
were the feats of a fleet of autogyros. 
flying in formation for the first time on 
record. Piloted by Amelia Earhart Put- 
nam, Louis A. Yancey and others, the 
“windmills” flopped vertically into the 


| air, aided by a 30-m. p. h. wind, and de- 


scended the same way. The first day’s 
program completed, the flyers settled down 
to ten days of racing and stunting which 
were to be climaxed by the Thompson 
Trophy Race, prime speed test for U. S. 
planes. 

Next day nine Marine planes were doing 
“coiled-spring” loops in single file across 
the sky. Suddenly there was a terrific 
crash, loudly audible to the crowd 2,000 
ft. below. Two planes, piloted by Lieuts. 
L. H. (“Sandy”) Sanderson and W. O. 
Brice, had collided. As their planes fell, 
the crowd heard Lieut. Emile Chourre, 
standing before a microphone on the field, 
calmly broadcast the event as if it were 
part of the entertainment. Said he: “Keep 
your seats everybody and watch for the 
boys to come out. Two of them will 
shortly join the Caterpillar Club. Here 
they come. There’s one, and now— 
there’s the other. Everybody’s all right. 
Chutes opened as scheduled and they will 
soon be down looking for more planes.” 

But everybody was not yet all right. 
Sanderson, his shroud line caught in the 
wrecked plane, dropped 1,000 ft. before he 
struggled loose. Brice was momentarily 
stunned, said later he was only dimly 
aware of flinging himself from his plane 
and jerking open his parachute. Both 
landed safely. The planes injured no one: 
Sanderson’s landed in a vacant lot, Brice’s 
on the cornice of a public school build- 
ing, beyond which several children were 
playing. 


Dough-Icks 

When she arrived in Manhattan last 
week, after a trip from Lake Constance, 
Switzerland, which has taken almost ten 
months, the monster Dornier flying boat 
DO-X (pronounced: dough-icks) stirred 
and surprised a city which had lon? ceased 
to be impatient for her arrival. The deep 
vehemence of her twelve 600-h. p. Curtiss 
Conqueror motors beat down like a whole 
squadron of ordinary planes, stilling the 
clamor of streets and avenues as she 
passed over. People peering from win- 
dows and sidewalks were amazed at a hull 
which is three winged Pullman sleepers in 
capacity. The shadow of her huge wings 
flickered over the city’s roofs surrounded 
by moving specks which were the shadows 
of accompanying planes. The DO-X set- 
tled, with hardly any splash, in New York 
Harbor, discharged 60 passengers, took 


——— 











Capt. Fritz W. HAMMER 
found delay useful. 


the air again for Glenn Curtiss Airport 
where she was to be inspected, overhauled 

Passengers were unanimously enthusi- 
astic about their experiences. Among 
them was Mrs. Clara Adams, rich and in- 
veterately aeronautical widow of a Tan- 
nersville, Pa., tanner. She had been the 
first paying woman passenger on the Graf. 
She flew to Rio de Janeiro for the trip 
back aboard the DO-X: Said experienced 
Mrs. Adams: “You could hardly tell you 
were flying. The noise of the motors did 
not intrude unless you opened the port- 
holes. Vibration also was notably absent 
The cabins were spacious and comfort- 
able.” 

Lieut. Clarence H. (“Dutch”) Schild- 
hauer, U. S. Naval Reserve Corps, who 
had been guest pilot of the DO-X since 
she left Lake Constance, called attention 
to the need for a special type of personnel 
on large flying boats. “None but an ex- 
perienced seaman can command,” said he. 
“The question of piloting skill is no more 
important with large planes than with 
sma!l. but the need for commanders with 
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ON THE TOUGH JOBS 


OF COURSE, THEYRE SKF 








“INA BEARING THERE’S NOTHING 
BUT PERFORMANCE THAT COUNTS” 


That’s the job...where the grind is steadiest and the going hardest, where 
rport dependability is essential and performance is the thing that counts... that’s 


ad he job for EIS. 
” ', the J au ACSF’ - equipped road 
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nfort- 


the punishment of some giant stone crushing machine and liking it, depend 

upon it...it was built for the job. S&j0CF puts the right bearing in the right 
place ... and in a bearing there’s nothing but performance that counts. 
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HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Erie, Penn. Tu 


Gentlemen: I am attaching this cou- 
pon to my office letterhead. Please send 
me a portfolio of Management Bond, 
the lower-priced paper made by. Ham- 
mermill Men. 


Name. 
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Please attach coupon to your office letterhead 


TIME 


riced yes 


—but with a watermarked 


assurance of its quality 


T’S no problem to find a lower-priced bond 
| paper. There are plenty of them. The 
thing is to find one that carries a recorded 
promise of satisfactory performance. 

You'll find that in the watermark— 
MANAGEMENT BOND, A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT.* 
So why shop? 

Fight colors and white. Full range of 
usual commercial weights. Mail the coupon 
for generous portfolio of samples. 
*Hammermill men and Hammermill methods pro- 


duce this new paper, Management Bond, a Hammer- 
mill Product, at Hoquiam, Washington. 
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stamina and executive experience in a de- 
gree comparable to the present masters of 
ocean liners is of paramount importance. 
... Commander of the DO-X on her 
arrival last week was 43-year-old Captain 
| Fritz W. Hammer. He had been flying 








Underwood & Underwood 

PASSENGER ADAMS 
“You could hardly tell you were flying.” 
three years at the outbreak of the War 
in which he fought in German navy planes 
was several times wounded. In 1919 he 
helped found Scadta Airways, in Colombia 
and Venezuela, was its technical adviser 
till 1925. Capt. Hammer’s engineering 
ability, combined with his familiarity with 
South American Airways, caused the Dor- 
nier company to select him for the DO-X’s 
passenger-carrying trip up the South 
American coast via Porto Rico, Cuba and 
Miami. 

At Curtiss Airport, thousands of sight- 
seers marveled at the size of the DO-X 
(157 ft. 5 in. wing-spread, 131 ft. 4 in 
long), at her aluminum body, her interior 
arranged like that of a Pullman car with 
well-cushioned seats, which can be con- 
verted into berths, facing each other on 
both sides of a central aisle. Experts made 
allowances for the extraordinary series 0! 
delays and postponements which had made 
her long flight almost comically slothful 
Engineering and operative problems, in- 
creasing in proportion to the size of a 
plane, could only be solved in actual flight 
Captain Hammer declared __ that the 
DO-X’s crossing, which took more than six 
months longer than that of the Mayflower, 
had been far more useful than a quick and 
direct passage. 

Future plans for the DO-X were some- 
what vague. A tour of the Midwest was 
projected, also a trip home across the 
North Atlantic. Plans for selling or char- 
tering the great ship for an unspecified 
price to a U. S. air transport company 
were also rumored. Experts agreed that § , 
the DO-X would be of less value for long 
flights, when pay-load must be diminished J ; 
to make room for fuel, than for commer: J | 
cial use over short, heavily traveled 
routes. In one test flight, the DO-X car- 
ried 169 people. She can make 750-mile 
trips with a pay-load of 13,000 lb. ata, 
cost of $4.27 per mile. 
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ANIMALS _ TUS MU VV 428 %0) 4h 


One Month for Ducking Tol Mm doll 


The U. S. Government last week de- 


cided what it was going to do to conserve 
the drought-diminished flocks of wild duck A 5% W & M A DB) a 2 be '@) r : a 5 
and other migratory waterfowl this sea- 
son. Secretary of Agriculture Hyde 


drafted and President Hoover proclaimed ae) °4 THE MAN WHO 


an emergency law. Realizing that it would 
be a hard law to enforce, President Hoover BUILDS GRINDER S 
followed it up with an earnest exhorta- 
tion : 

“I, Herbert Hoover, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby urge 
that all persons take cognizance of this 





emergency and I call upon all game and ta. RESULTS 
conservation officials, State and local, all rg A a 
members of game protective organizations, we i ‘" Increased sales due to 
land owners, sportsmen and public-spirited : ’ . : 
citizens generally te lend their co-opera- | ] a definite reduction in 
tion to effect full observance of this reg- ae 
ulation to the end that adequate numbers Old style 13" costs. Lower shipping 
of waterfowl may return to their breed- | machine with and handling costs 
ing grounds next spring and that there ' many parts 
may be no repetition of the calamity of | ae. = made of cast- from greatly reduced 
extermination that has already overtaken 4 —_ 7 me 
some species of our American birds. . . .” . weight. ““Eye-value 
_The New Law. The emergency regula- increased through the 
vood tion curtailed the open season for gun- 
ning duck, geese and brant to 31 days in sleek, clean-cut lines 
ving.” northern States, 30 days in central and | 
po southern States. Nowhere in the U. S. si S—=== of pressed steel. 
War may waterfowl be taken before the end , Fs " 
lanes of September or after the beginning of iN] 
19 he § January. State authorities may shorten uy | Redesign (with WRITE 
ombia their seasons further if they want to. The || Pa the belp of YPS 
dviser Federal bag limits remain as before: 15 re — na May we do for you 
eering 7 ducks, four geese (including brant) per 4 ot pets Ng 
y with day; not more than 30 ducks or eight Wane cae A ee what we have done for 
- Dor- geese in possession at one time. Divided ae ; ? 
0-X’s tomatch the times of migration, the new : = many, Many others? A 
South | state seasons are: — survey costs you noth- 
a anc Oct. 1-31 (31 days)—Maine, New : : 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts. ing. Does not obligate 
sight- Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York P h lich 
DO-X (except Long Island), Pennsylvania, West you in the sligntest. 
4 m Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wis- - H 
terior J consin, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Minne- Write for free book 
dove “ota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- let, *“‘Adventures in 
> con braska, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, } f oni 
ler On Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Oregon Redesign’ —it tells 


made and Washington. Their old season, also 
ries of California’s, was Oct. 1-Dec. 31 (92 
| made days). 


othful Nov. 16-Dec. 15 (30 days)—Long 


the story. 


‘Ss, IT Island, New Jersey, Delaware, Texas n: 

Py (North Zone), Oklahoma, New Mexico, ‘le The finished 
y . ~ 99e ° poet . : . : 
fight Arizona and California. Their old season, product using 
t the 14 different 


: except California’s, was Oct. 16-Jan. 15 
van SIX (97 days). 

flower, 
ck and 


pressed steel 
i wea y parts manufac- 
Nov. 16-Dec. 15 (30 days)—District : —" tured by YPS. 
of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, North 

Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas (South Zone). 
i Their old season was Nov. 1-Jan. 15 (76 
; rr days). The 
ecihe Nov. 20-Dec. 19 (30 days)—Florida. 


a that J {3,0i¢ season was Nov. 20-Jan. x5 (56 | I AOLUT Ten eT Bl add S$] 3 


days), 
ong a 
— _ Scarcity of waterfowl has been taken Company 


pve ‘or granted this season. Drought the three 611 UNIVERSITY ROAD WARREN, OHIO 
past summers has shrunk the breeding 

Y sounds of western Canada, prevented 

mee wsting and feeding, killed adults and A COMPLETE ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING SERVICE 
* | fledglings (Time, Aug. 10). However, the 

. ab aT real effect of drought has been questioned. 
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Ducks have been reported more plentiful 
than ever in Manitoba, presumably at- 
tracted from the desiccated swamps and 
waterways of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
Quebec has had ample rainfall (as has the 
entire Atlantic Coast) this summer. Que- 
bec birds seem normal in numbers and 
health. In his next issue Editor Raymond 
Prunty Holland of Field & Stream will 
remark: “It is hard to believe that a 
healthy pair of canvasbacks, having found 
their home destroyed by drought, would 
not move on farther north, east or west. 
until they found suitable conditions.” He 
would have had the new regulations de- 
layed until it was certain that ducks and 
geese had not nested west of Hudson Bay 
that few were going south for the winter. 


o-—— 


Candid Snakeman 


Raymond Lee Ditmars last week re- 
turned to his work at the New York 
Zoological Park where he is curator of 
reptiles and manager of the mammal de- 
partment. He had spent the summer in 
Central America. As always when he re- 
turns home, he had some new stories. 

In Costa Rica he photographed a rattle- 
snake which, instead of lunging from its 
coil as other rattlers do, raises its head 
about 18 in. from the ground and strikes 
viciously. In the same country he found 
evidence that it is diet, not climate, which 
makes the venom of some kinds of snakes 
more poisonous than the venom of the 
same kind of snakes in another locality 
Stopping over at Havana he learned from 
one of his young animal gatherers that a 
few solenodons (mole-like animals the size 
of small opossums) still exist along Cuba's 
southern shore. Mammalogists have 
feared the solenodon extinct. 

The snake data which Dr. Ditmars col- 
lected in Central America were for his 
projected book (to be published in Oc- 
tober) on poisonous snakes of the world 
That will be his third scholarly treatise on 
snakes, 

Currently published is Animal Man Dit- 
mars’ first book for popular reading: 
Strange Animals I Have Known.* It re- 
veals almost as much about Dr. Ditmars 
as about his animals, snakes and birds 
The telling is candid, the incidents amus- 
ing or startling. 

Dr. Ditmars, 55, has been with the New 
York Zoo all its 32 years. In that time 
he has decided that “the average wild ani- 
mal has character, personality and con- 
science, pretty much like the average 
human being. He is temperamental, per- 
verse, vicious, phlegmatic, diffident and 
deceitful as the case may be. Entertain- 
ment lies in discerning these traits and 
adroitly checkmating them. Only in this 
way can one gain the upper hand. It’s a 
sort of game. Where some men play gull, 
those of us at the New York Zoologica! 
Park play animals. Usually we win. Once 
in a while we lose.” 

They won, for example, when Congo, 4 
pigmy elephant, tried to walk into Dr. 
Ditmars’ office, got stuck in the doorway. 
Congo snorted and started to shake the 
walls down. Dr. Ditmars at once broke 
into a noisy, fake argument with a keeper. 
The argument attracted Congo’s attention. 
He quieted down and keepers eased him 
from the doorway. 


*Brewer, Warren & Putnam ($3.50). 
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They won again when Hannibal, their 
largest and fiercest lion, got into a cage 
which a keeper was scrubbing. The keeper 
“did the one thing that would save his 
life. He took the lion completely by sur- 
prise. He emitted a blood-curdling yell, 
rang into the air and with all his 
strength hurled his water-filled pail and 
his wet mop full in the face of the aston- 
ished beast. Hannibal was so unnerved 
by this attack that he tried to beat a 
hasty retreat over the slippery floor. His 
feet flew out from under him and he 
turned an undignified somersault back into 
his sleeping den. Poor Hannibal couldn’t 
be persuaded to come out of his sleeping 
quarters for more than a week.” 


They almost lost when Gunda the ele- 
phant tried to kill his keeper. Another 
keeper drove Gunda away by driving a 
pitchfork into the tender hind quarters. 

Chimpanzees grow mean with age. “An 
old chimpanzee is a lot like an incorrigible 








Acme-P. -& A. 
Raymonp Lee Ditmars & Copra 
Dr. Ditmars: “It’s a sort of game.” 


convict in a penitentiary.” Dr. Ditmars 
hopes “that some day our zoos will agree 
to ship their adult chimpanzees back to 
Airica and turn them loose in some sanc- 
tury like that now established for the 
yorilla.* This would limit us to the exhi- 
tition of only young specimens, which are 
lighly interesting to adults and always a 
joy to children.” 

Candidly Dr. Ditmars remarks: “Ab- 
sract theorizing is not in my line. I deal 
with the animals themselves. . . . But I 
can’t resist observing that much of the 
man-monkey relationship is based on 
leeble arguments. . . . I think that it is 
the inconsistency in monkey psychology 
and ability that undermines his position as 
lan’s ancestor more than anything else.” 
That spreading civilization is crowding 
and exterminating wild creatures saddens 
Dr. Ditmars. He ends his book, which is 
Meponderantly gay, with a reverie: “The 
veasts of the earth [are] getting none of 
the reverence. . . . Man is becoming a 
highly presumptuous type.” 

—— 

*The Parc National Albert where Mr. & Mrs. 
Martin Johnson photographed gorillas _ this 
summer. 


TIME 


YOU NEVER KNOW 


what’s around the corner! 


A QUICK yank at the wheel may make the 


best of a bad situation...and then again, it 


TOURING? 


may not! Blind corners see plenty of accidents! 


An Aitna Combination Automobile Policy may 
be written to cover every insurable motoring 
tisk. Aitna’s 25,000 representatives assure 
/prompt, emergency service whether you're 

near home or clear across the continent. This 
Coast-to-Coast Service is one of the big advan- 


tages in being “Aitna-ized”. 


Nowadays, if you violate certain laws and 
cause an accident, many states may not even 
let you drive your car back home (if you 
still have a car!)—wmnless you can show accept- 
able evidence of your Financial Responsibility* 
—such as an Aitna Automobile Policy. See 
the Aitna-izer in your community. He is a 


man worth knowing. 


*17 States and 3 Canadian Provinces now have 
Automobile Financial Responsibility Laws. 


ALTNA-IZE 


Then clip and mail 
the coupon below for 
a fascinating 48-page 


Book of 
Motor Tours 


“Seeing America 
with Atna” 


22 tours. Each illus- 
trated with a large 2- 
color map. Each adapt- 
able to the length of 
your vacation and the 
limits of your budget! 
A unique guide to 
America’s most beau- 
tiful scenery and most 
interesting historic 
points! Your name 
and address on the 
coupon, plus 12¢, will 
bring your copy by 
return mail, (Ifyoulive 
in Canada send 22¢.) 


25,000 Aitna Representatives from Coast to Coast 
to give you friendly, personal service. 


The A2tna Casualty & Surety Company, The 

Etna Life Insurance Company, The Automo- 

bile Insurance Company, The Standard Fire 

Insurance Company of Hartford, Connecticut 

write practically every form of Insurance 
and Fidelity and Surety Bonds, 


om] 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


The Aitna Casualty & Surety Co.,Hartford, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Send me your 48-page Tour Book, 
“Seeing America with Aitna”’. I enclose 12¢. (If 
you live in Canada send 22¢.) 


Name 
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WILLA 
CATHER’S 


new novel 


SHADOWS 
ON THE 
ROCK 


is now on sale wherever books 
are sold, at $2.50 per copy 


BORZOlI 
+, 


s 


> 3 
BOOKS 





lense is Miss Cather’s first novel 
since DEATH COMES FOR 
THE ARCHBISHOP which was 
published in September, 1927, and of 
which 97,494 copies of the original 
$2.50 edition have so far been sold. 


HADOWS ON THE ROCK 

has the initial backing of The 
Booksofthe-Month Club and The Catholic 
Book Club. Their printings total $1,800 
copies. 47,290 copies of SHADOWS 
ON THE ROCK were delivered to the 
booksellers of the United States prior to 
publication on August 1st. An edition 
of 2,500 copies was called for by Canada. 
Orders for 15,660 additional copies were 
filled from August 3rd to August 21st 


inclusive. 





] confidently believe that SHADOWS 
ON THE ROCK (no part of which 
appeared serially) will prove to be the 
outstanding novel of 1931. 


Mpa tenapg~ 


Readers of TIME are invited to write 
to Mr. Knopf for a free copy of the new 
BORZOI AUTUMN CAT- 
ALOGUE which is just off the press. 
They will find in it complete descriptions 
of the distinguished list of BORZOI 
BOOKS to be published during Sep- 
tember, October and November. 


ALFRED: A+ KNOPF: Publisher 
730 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK Gg 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Cinemactor Charles Spencer Chaplin 
offered a prize of £20 to that porter of 
London’s Borough Market in Southwark 
who could run fastest with a pile of half- 
bushel baskets on his head. Cinemactor 
Chaplin once lived in Southwark, had 
porters for friends. 


—Oo— 

Short, portly Alexander Woollcott, 
sometime dramatic critic for the New 
York Times, Sun, Herald, World and 
colyumist for Te New Yorker, announced 
that he would appear this autumn with 
Francine Larrimore (Chicago, Let Us Be 
Gay) in a play called Brief Moment. 

~} 

Dancer Ann Pennington started suit 
for $100,000 against Lever Bros. Co. 
(“Lux” soap) and J. Walter Thompson 
Co. (advertising) for exploiting her age in 
an advertisement, thus: “I really am 39 
years old. I never mind telling my age. 
As long as a woman doesn’t look old, I 
don’t see why birthdays should worry 
her... .” In Who’s Who in the Theatre, 


| dimple-kneed Dancer Pennington states 
that she was born in 1898. 


eae 


3anker John Pierpont Morgan added 


| to his Glen Cove (L. I.) estate by buying 
| for $650,000 “Rattling Springs,” 
| acre estate of the late Perey Chubb, 


the 65- 


which adjoins that of his son, Junius. 
“Rattling Springs” includes a pond which 
Mr. Morgan may convert into a yacht 
basin. 
ee ters 
Thomas Cochran, Morgan partner, 
gave a new gymnasium to Kirkcudbright 
(Scotland) Academy. Before they emi- 
grated to New York, the Cochrans lived at 
Kirkcudbright, went to the academy. They 
were influenced to leave by the late James 
Lenox, uncle of the founder of New 
York’s Lenox Library, who made his for- 
tune in the U. S., returned to Kirkcud- 
bright to die. Another old Kirkcudbright 
county family was the Pauls, forebears of 
Admiral John Paul Jones. 


—© 

The Zumi Trail which connects Boy 
Scout camps near Ten Mile River, N. Y., 
was renamed the Mortimer L. Schiff 
Trail in memory of the late financier and 
charitarian who was elected president of 
the National Council a month before his 
death (Time, May 18; June 15). 


—©—- 

Sir Henry Fowler, chief mechanical 
engineer of the London Midland & Scot- 
tish Railway Co., was motoring to Derby 
to work. At an intersection a police officer 
stopped the car momentarily, then beck- 
oned it on. Sir Henry and the officer 
nodded cordially. It was his son George, 
a Cambridge undergraduate, who is work- 
ing as a constable during his vacation. 
Explained his father: “Start in Scotland 
Yard? Certainly not! He is starting at 
the bottom as an ordinary uniformed 
policeman.” 

—< 

Lawrence Richey, President Hoover’s 
detective-secretary, flew to Panama, 
caught two 1o-ft. sailfish in two days in 


Panama Bay. Then he went to U. S. Min- 
ister Roy Tasco Davis, had a diplomatic 
passport made out for himself & fish, with 
pictures of all three. The passport re- 


] 








LAWRENCE RICHEY 
For self & fish, a passport. 


quested that “all skeptics into whose 
hands these presents shall come give full 
credence to the tales Senor Richey may 
| OR 

& 

Publisher Frederick G. Bonfils of the 
Denver Post went to visit on a ranch west 
of Fort Collins, Col. With his host and 
another friend he wandered along the 
Cache Poudre River. Publisher Bonfils 
saw a pool of rainbow trout. “Try ‘em if 
you like,” said his host, ‘but they won't 
rise to the fly.” Publisher Bonfils got a 
light rod, waders, put two flies on his 
leader, cast. Pleased was Publisher Bonfils 
when a little trout struck at once, ran 
toward the deep end of the pool. Startled 
was he when his rod bent double as a big- 
ger, a monster fish struck the other fly, 
knocking the first trout free. Alarmed was 
he when suddenly a big, mossy-horned 
buck deer came out of the brush, walked 
into the river and started shoving Pub- 
lisher Bonfils into deep water. Delighted 
was he when his host shooed the deer 
away and he climbed out of the stream 45 
min. later with a 74 lb. trout. Publisher 
Bonfils had the story of the affair printed 
in his newspaper. 

© 

Allan Henry, younger son of President 
Herbert Clark Hoover, who completed in 
June his course at Harvard’s business 
school, sailed for a junket in Hawaii. 


—© 

The following lay ill: Countess Will 
ingdon, Vicereine of India, of dengue 
(“breakbone”) fever, at Simla; Clifford 
C. (“Cactus”) Cravath, city judge ol 
Leguna Beach, Calif. who led the Na- 
tional League in homeruns in 1913-15 
and 1917-19, after a motor accident; the 
Duke of Gloucester, third son of George 
V of England, after an appendectomy, 0 
London. 
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BOOKS 


Compact Disgust* 

America’s Primer—Morris L. Ernst— 
Putnam ($2). 

This is a tight, tart little diatribe upon 
Things That Are in the U. S. It is com- 
pact with disgust of a shrewd Manhattan 
lawyer who despises cultural inconsist- 
encies and would like to destroy them. 
Superficially America’s Primer resembles 
New Russia’s Primer (Time, May 4). 
But the Russia book was written espe- 
cially for native school-children. Ameri- 
ca’s Primer is a phrase book for those 
discontented, restless, loosely anchored, 
ever-thinking, rarely-doing citizens of the 
larger U. S. communities who grope for 
but seldom encompass Reform. They are 
the folks who discuss what Colyumist 
Heywood Broun writes, who when abnor- 
mally excited vote for Socialist Norman 
Thomas, both good friends of Author 
Ernst. 

Examples of Ernst disgust: 

“A few of the people own most of the 
machines and the oil wells. The rest must 
work, starve or be supported by charity. 
And the great bulk work. Some few have 
learned the knack of living without work. 
They join the constant soup kitchen 
brigade. Many are too old or sick or 
maimed or insane. Nearly 100,000 people 
are in the alms-houses, and more than 
350,000 are in the state institutions for 
mental patients.” 

“One might imagine that labor was the 
essential contributor to wealth and that 
in consequence it would have a sort of 
first claim on the income of the land. 
This is scarcely the case. In 1930, with 
hard times on top of us, dividends and 
interest payments increased to 8 bil- 
lions of dollars from 74 billions in 1929. 
And meanwhile, wage payments which 
amounted to 45 billion dollars in 1929, 
decreased to 35 billion in 1930.” 

“Whenever the bankers, the employers 
and the workers have been excessively effi- 
cient misery spreads throughout the land.” 

“We allow Government to creep into 
our economic life only by the back door. 
We are afraid of regulation, primarily be- 
cause our governments have been corrupt 
and ugly. Perhaps we keep the State ugly 
ind dishonest as an excuse for turning it 
away more readily from the portals of 
business.” 

“For the first hundred years of this 
nation there was a free market in ideas 
sexual. Up to 1870 advertisements of 
contraceptives, and full discussion of 
sexual matters, appeared in all the lead- 
Ing papers of the land. After a hundred 
years the state held that nearly every dis- 
cussion of sex was dangerous to the 
lamily, the youth, and hence to the State.” 

“The urge to be heard, to preach a 
gospel, to tell a tale, deluges us with new 
books every day.” 

In general the book is factually correct, 
no matter what the deductions. In one 


—___. 


*New books are news. 


detail, however, the author’s cocky mem- 
ory tricked him. He refers to “a legend 
that a Mr. Astor, a cattle merchant, fed 
his stock great quantities of water just 
before he drove them to market. . . . His 
‘watered stock’ made him rich.” The 
trickster was the late unctuous, sniveling 
Daniel Drew, the cattle-watering one of 
the simplest and earliest of his many busi- 
ness rogueries. 

The Author. Morris Leopold Ernst, 
43 last fortnight, was born in Alabama, got 
his general education at Williams College, 
his law at New York University. He is 
swarthy, small and solidly built. Mem- 
bership in the “Dr. John Roach Straton’s 
Sunday Morning Bowling & Breakfast 


Club” has not prevented a gentle paunch. 
He is a swift thinker, an eager talker. To 


Royal Atelier 
Morris Leopoitp ERNST 
. obeyed the urge to be heard. 


him, as to Lawyer Arthur Garfield Hays. 
Liberals, workers, writers and bohemians 
look for championship & defense. Other 
books: (with others) To the Pure: His- 
tory of Obscenity; Censored: Private Life 
of the Movies (T1meE, March 24, 1930). 
eile 

Gro per 

Abert Grope—F. 
court, Brace ($2.50). 

Novels in the autobiographical form 
which fail to describe carefully the hero’s 
“awakening” (first woman) are now so 
rare that one in which this event does not 
even occur can be classed as a literary 
phenomenon. Albert Grope is a_phe- 
nomenal book in other respects also. It 
deals in the mood and vernacular of Vic- 
torian fiction, with the humble up-bringing 
and start in the world of a commercially 
enterprising but socially timid late-century 
Cockney Londoner. The hero, speaking in 
the first person, describes events preceding 


O. Mann—Zar- 


Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 


were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remittéd) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 
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by 20 years his recording of them. But 
it takes a typically Victorian literary 
license to account for the difference, be- 
tween the groping timidities of Albert 
Grope and the caustic, scrupulous and 
sometimes slightly patronizing style of his 
more mature meditations. There are mo- 
ments when Author Mann allows his 
hero’s manner to become a little coy; but 
reverence for life, rather than a sly famili- 
arity with its absurdities, makes itself 
felt on some of his 576 pages. 

At the beginning of the book, Albert 
Grope is going to board school while his 
widowed mother chars, washes, mangles 
(irons). He gets a job with a butcher 
and is discharged. He gets a job with a 
second-hand book-dealer and out of his 
savings, when the dealer dies, sets up his 
own shop. Presently he branches into the 
advertising business and this sideline is so 
profitable that he soon has a factory and 
a fat income. 

But he has almost no friends. He gets 
engaged to a girl who despises him; min- 
gles in church socialities which turn out to 
be humiliating. He finally gets involved in 
a literary group of middle-aged ladies. 
One of these tries to marry him. He 
evades her and is planning to marry a 
younger and more amiable member of the 
circle when the narrative closes. 

It is in the detailed, usually comic por- 
traits of minor characters, and in a 
Dickensian wealth of incident that Author 
Mann most openly and ably copies the 
Victorians. Grope’s second employer, the 
bookdealer, gives all his time to painting 
ridiculous pictures which he considers 
masterpieces; his garrulous wife infuriates 
him to such a degree that, on the night 
he dies, he likens ker manner of getting 
into bed to that of an elephant; Grope’s 
landlady, when he moves to finer lodgings, 
gives a banquet for him and makes her 
shy, beer-drinking husband give a speech. 
The tartness of Author Mann’s style, his 
true sense of invention save the book from 
being purely an imitation and make it 
salty reading almost all the way. 

The Author, like his hero, was born 
in South London, in 1885. A fellow of 
University College in London and a grad- 
uate of Oxford, he has taught English & 
History at Oxford and now, as Matthew 
Arnold did in 1851, holds an appointment 
as one of His Majesty’s inspectors at the 
Board of Education. In 1924, he was 
lent by the Board of Education to investi- 
gate and report on the educational system 
of Egypt and the Sudan. Hitherto a better 
known educationalist than writer, he has 
published three volumes of verse; edited, 
in 1912, The Works of Thomas Deloney. 
Albert Grope is the September selection 
of the Book League of America. 

oe. 
Under the Greenwood Tree 


THE BLANKET OF THE DARK—John 
Buchan—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 

In the reign of lusty King Henry VIII, 
England was in sorry plight. The State 
was pillaging the Church. The Enclosures 
had made weedy grazing land where once 
stood pleasant farms. Sir Thomas More 
cried out: “In England the sheep are eat- 
ing up the men!” 

Into this misery, says Author Buchan, 
came a clerk of Oseney nearby Oxford. 
He was called Peter Pentecost, poor, 
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Service 
Local to You 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in & 
your vicinity. They are not sent from 
Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
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branch office in the following cities: 


PORTLAND, ME. 
BOSTON ... WORCESTER 
SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 
TORRINGTON 
WESTPORT 
STAMFORD 
NEW YORK CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
ALBANY ... SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO ... TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
ORANGE ... MADISON 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
RICHMOND 
PITTSBURGH 
WHEELING 
CLEVELAND..DAYTON 
TOLEDO..COLUMBUS 
CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS 
LOUISVILLE 
LEXINGTON 
PADUCAH...DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
OMAHA...ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM 
NEW ORLEANS 
TULSA 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 
Inc., Home Office, 639 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 


_ Martin L. Davey 
President and General Manager 
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humble, dispirited, and yet with a face 
and figure that any gypsy could tell were 
no churl’s get. 

It was not long before Peter Pentecost 
found that he was indeed no churl. He 
was the hidden son of the dead Duke of 
Buckingham whom King Harry had swept 
aside on his way to the throne. Peter 
suddenly found himself a man with a 
destiny. A group of ambitious, discon- 
tented nobles wanted to help him over- 
throw King Harry. Through his guardian, 
Brother Tobias, the Church also beckoned 
his aid. But the faction which turned out 
to be his unswerving support were the 
furtive, secret folk who had been driven 
to the greenwood by oppression. 

Once Peter had King Harry alone and 
at his mercy in the forest, but he played 
his advantage badly, almost swung for it. 
He lost his chance at the throne and he 
lost the beauteous Sabine Beauforest. In 
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Joun BUCHAN 
. the best for the poorest. 


so doing he gained his soul, a kingdom in 
the greenwood, and anonymity. 

The Author has enriched his pages with 
painstaking scholarship, has attained some 
of the flavor of the historical novels of 
Scott and Stevenson. But only in the 
last chapters of The Blanket of the Dark 
does his story drop its studious tempo, 
achieve the needed breathlessness of 
cloak-&-sword drama. Aged 55, John 
Buchan served in the War as London 
Times correspondent and as intelligence 
officer, has written a capable history of it. 
He lives at Oxford, serves as Member of 
Parliament besides writing and publishing. 
Says he: “I have to live on a very strict 
schedule. From Monday to Friday noon 
I put everything out of my head but poli- 
tics and business...” Week-ends he 
gardens and writes. His three ambitions: 
1) to write a complete life of General 
Robert E. Lee; 2) “to make the best lit- 
erature accessible to the poorest purse”; 
3) to improve Anglo-American under- 
standing. 

Of his numerous adventure _ tales, 
Buchanites prefer: Greenmantle, The 
Thirty-Nine Steps, Witch Wood, Salute 
To Adventurers, The Courts Of The 
Morning. 


EDUCATION 


Biography Department 

A bald, white-whiskered’ popular biog. 
rapher who looks like a country doctor 
is Gamaliel Bradford (Bare Souls, Wives, 
As God Made Them). Last week. in the 
New York Times literary supplement he 
pondered U. S. education, decided it was 
“chaos,” recommended a “‘clue which . . 
may afford a certain amount of help. I 
mean the clue of biography.” Though 
Biographer Bradford does not offer his 
own trade as a solution of all teaching 
problems (he admits it does not afford 
intellectual discipline), he says it has “the 
immense advantage of affording a natural 
link between the otherwise widely scatter- 
ing and mutually repellent divergences of 
developing knowledge. For us human be- 
ings all that makes the value of knowledge 

. all that makes the universe, is simply 
the human being. Now biography is the 
study of human beings, what they have 
been, what they are, what they may be 

. what they can do.” 

Biographer Bradford recalled that ten 
years ago Professor Ambrose White Ver- 
non established at Carleton College 
(Northfield, Minn.) “the first distinct de- 
partment of biography in this country and 
so far as I know in the world.” Few years 
later President Ernest Martin Hopkins in- 
vited Professor Vernon to Dartmouth to 
conduct a_ similar department _ there. 
“Professor Vernon’s interest and his in- 
struction in biography do not turn upon 
what is merely gossipy and superficial, but 
upon the points of deeper significance. 
. . . Some of the most promising under- 
graduates have shown an eager interest 
and in many cases have gone out to propa- 
gate the biographical impulse over the 
whole country. . . 

“In short, biography is the autobiog- 
raphy of humanity, and if so, can there be 
any study of greater educational value and 
utility?” 


Test Tube 

No club life, no participation in inter- 
collegiate athletics, a strictly supervised 
dormitory or home life: these conditions 
might make a college Freshman as free 
from distraction as a microbe in a test 
tube. To watch a group of its students as 
through a microscope, the University of 
Southern California will put 70 of them in 
just such conditions, it announced last 
fortnight. In Los Angeles last week it 
examined applicants. None had fulfilled 
the standard entrance requirements; all 
supplied recommendations as to scholastic 
promise. Under the direction of Dr. Frank 
Charles Touton, vice president and direc- 
tor of educational research at Southern 
California, high-school graduates were 
given tests in mental aptitude, funda- 
mentals of English, mathematics, history, 
science and general information. The 70 
who are chosen will be under restrictions 
the first year. Thereafter, if they shall 
have proved their ability, they will be 
admitted to full college standing. But they 
will be watched for three years. Idea: 
to test the validity of mental aptitude 
tests as against formal entrance examina- 
tions. 
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Don’t Rasp Your Throat 
With Harsh 


: lrritants 


“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead” 


Whet effect have harsh irritants present in all 
raw tobaccos upon the throat? A famous author- 
ity, retained by us to study throat irritation says: 


“The tissues above and below the vocal 
chords and the vocal chords themselves may 
become acutely or chronically congested 
as a result of the inhalation of irritating 
fumes in the case of chemists for example.” 


LUCKY STRIKE’S exclusive “TOASTING” Process 
expels certain harsh irritants present in all raw 
tobaccos. We sell these expelled irritants to manu- 
facturers of chemical compounds. They are not 
present in your LUCKY STRIKE. So Consider your 
Adam's Apple = that is your larynx — your voice 
box=—it contains your vocal chords. Don't rasp 
your throat with harsh irritants. Be careful in your 
choice of cigarettes. Reach for a LUCKY instead. 


TUNE IN- 
The Lucky 
Strike Dance 
Orchestra, 
every Tuesday, 
Thursday and 
Saturday eve- 
ning over 
N. B.C, net- 
works, 








